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INTRODUCTION 


The  role  of  the  community  junior  college  is  to  provide  post- 
high  school  educational  opportunities  for  all  of  the  people  of  the 
community  who  can  profit  by  the  experiences  offered.  Most  author- 
ities agree  that  the  four  major  functions  of  the  community  junior 
college  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  community  junior  college  should  offer  courses  which 
parallel  those  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  at  four-year 
colleges  and  universities.  These  courses  should  include 
those  preprofessional  and  general  education  offerings 
found  in  the  university  for  the  first  two  years. 

2.  The  community  junior  college  should  offer  terminal  pro- 
grams to  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  seek  higher  educa- 
tion beyond  the  junior  college  level.  Courses  of  a 
technical  or  vocational  nature  should  be  included  in  such 
programs . 

3.  The  community  junior  college  should  offer  a program  of 
general  education  designed  for  all  of  the  students 
regardless  of  their  educational  objectives. 

4.  The  community  junior  college  should  make  provisions  for 
adult  education.  This  function  should  include  community 
services  not  necessarily  academically  oriented. 

Guidance  and  counseling  services  are  specialized  functions  of 
the  ideal  community  junior  college. ^ Emphasis  on  guidance  as  a very 
significant  part  of  the  community  junior  college  is  increasing  pri- 


1.  The  Yearbook  Committee,  "The  Role  of  the  Public  Junior 
College,"  The  Public  Junior  College,  Fifty-fifth  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I (Chicago,  Illinois 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1956),  pp.  68-74. 
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marily  because  of  the  "open-door"  policy — admission  of  all  high  school 
graduates . 

The  great  increase  in  enrollment,  caused  in  part  by  the  "open- 
door"  policy,  has  placed  serious  strain  upon  the  traditional  curric- 
ulum offerings  of  community  junior  colleges.  Inadequate  provisions 
have  been  made  for  the  great  diversity  in  student  population.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  course  offerings,  many  junior  colleges 
have  maintained  "high  standards"  by  failing  large  numbers  of  students. 

This  causes  a "dis juncture  between  ends  and  means,  between  open  door 

2 

and  standards,  and  dooms  large  numbers  of  students  to  failure." 

Thornton  has  stated: 

Such  a policy  recognizes  also  that  the  most 
precious  resource  of  the  nation  consists  of  the  many 
and  varied  abilities  of  its  citizens.  Many  of  these 
abilities,  however,  remain  at  present  undeveloped  because 
of  the  dearth  of  opportunity  for  their  cultivation.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  young  people  who  cannot  meet  the 
restrictive  standards  of  some  four-year  colleges  are 
precisely  the  ones  who  most  need  further  education. ^ 

He  has  called  attention  to  the  "high  proportion  of  entering  students 

who  withdraw  without  completing  their  objectives."^  He  further  reported 

that  one  third  of  the  dropouts  of  one  junior  college  could  be  attributed 

to  a failure  of  the  college.  Burton  Clark  in  his  study  of  San  Jose 

College  pointed  out  the  problem  involved  in  planning  programs  for  the 

low  ability  student  in  order  to  keep  him  in  college.  At  the  time  of 


2.  Burton  Clark,  The  Open  Door  College  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill, 

1960),  p.  162. 

3.  James  W.  Thornton,  Jr.,  The  Community  Junior  College  (New 

York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  I960),  p.  35. 


4.  Ibid.,  p.  156. 
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his  study,  30  per  cent  of  all  students  enrolled  at  the  end  of  the 
spring  semester  were  on  probation. ^ 

From  Medsker' s point  of  view,  the  relatively  large  number  of  failures 

or  dropouts  may  be  attributed  to  the  failure  of  the  community  junior 

college  to  implement  all  of  its  functions.  He  believed  that  many  of  the 

colleges  have  promoted  the  first  of  these  functions,  college  transfer 

programs,  while  the  other  three  functions  have  been  either  neglected  or 

poorly  administered.  In  many  cases,  the  guidance  role  has  been  dimly 

perceived,  and  its  implementation  has  been  haphazardly  planned  and 

inadequately  administered*  Medsker  has  pointed  out  that  the  junior 

college  has  claimed  many  exceptional  achievements  and  has  made  good 

on  many  of  them*  Other  claims— that  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  terminal 

student;  on  student  personnel  services,  particularly  counseling  and 

£ 

guidance;  and  on  general  education— have  not  been  fully  realized. 

Reasons  for  these  inadequacies  are  varied,  but  outstanding  among  them 
are  (1)  the  lack  of  adequate  financial  support,  (2)  the  lack  of  trained 
personnel  in  technical  education,  (3)  the  prestige  of  the  college  trans- 
fer programs,  and  (4)  the  fact  that  the  image  of  the  college  is  usually 
measured  by  the  success  of  its  graduates  at  four-year  colleges  and 
universities. 

It  appears  that  the  administrators,  the  teachers,  and  the 
students,  along  with  the  community,  must  work  together  to  design  a 
curriculum  which  will  more  nearly  meet  the  expectations  of  each  of 


5.  Clark,  Cit. . p.  76. 

6.  Leland  L,  Medsker,  The  Junior  College:  Progress  and  Prospect 

(New  York;  McGraw-Hill,  1960),  p.  23. 
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these  groups  and  of  society  as  well.  For  at  this  moment  in  time, 
when  technology  and  other  societal  forces  are  placing  more  and  more 
educational  hurdles  between  man  and  work,  a civilization  such  as  ours 
cannot  afford  to  misuse  the  talents  of  any  of  its  citizens. 

If  the  community  junior  college  is  to  fulfill  the  educational 
demands  of  all  its  client  groups,  it  must  first  make  adequate  provisions 
for  that  group  of  students  who  are  not  achieving  an  adequate  level  of 
competence  for  self-fulfillment.  These  are  the  disadvantaged  students 
of  the  community  junior  college. 

A disadvantaged  student  is  defined,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study, 
as  a student  who  is  enrolled  in  the  community  junior  college  but  who  does 
not  exhibit  skills  and  abilities  which  the  college  deems  adequate  for 
normal  progress  through  its  regular  programs.  He  is  one  who  cannot 
compete  successfully  with  the  average  student  in  the  college  transfer, 
technical,  or  terminal  programs.  When  the  usual  measures  of  student 
potential  are  applied  (e.g.,  standardized  test  scores  and  high  school 
grades)  the  disadvantaged  student  will  be  found  to  rank  in  the  lower 
ranges.  Because  the  causes  of  the  disadvantaged  status  of  these  students 
are  multiple  in  nature,  this  study  will  be  concerned  with  educational 
disadvantages  resulting  from  the  combination  of  poor  home  environment, 
membership  in  the  lower  class,  and  membership  in  a racial  minority 
group.  Lower-class  status,  which  encompasses  all  of  these  factors  with 
the  exception  of  race,  has  deprived  disadvantaged  students  of  educational 
advantages  which  would  prepare  them  to  participate  as  effectively  as 
students  from  the  other  classes.  For  the  Negro  disadvantaged  student, 
race  makes  such  participation  even  more  difficult. 
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Focus  on  the  educationally  disadvantaged  students,  especially 
the  Negro,  has  revealed  economic,  social,  and  educational  forces  which 
contribute  to  their  lack  of  success. ^ Resources  to  cope  with  these 
forces  have  not  often  been  available  to  the  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  schools  have  not  shown  adequate  concern  for  dealing  with 
the  needs  of  these  students.  The  fact  that  the  students  have  tena- 
ciously hung  on  to  the  academic  ladder  for  twelve  years  and  have 
entered  a community  junior  college  is  proof  enough  that  their  aspi- 
rations, regardless  of  their  limitations,  are  worthy  of  special 
attention. 

As  a result  of  provisions  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  large 
numbers  of  Negro  high  school  graduates  will  enter  formerly  all-white 
junior  colleges.  These  graduates  will  bring  with  them  special  problems. 
The  lack  of  an  adequate  educational  background  which  would  enable 
them  to  meet  the  demands  of  college  work,  the  feeling  of  inadequacy 
resulting  from  life  in  a depriving  subculture,  the  feelings  of  dif- 
ferences because  of  their  color-caste  status,  and,  in  some  cases, 
aspirations  exceeding  their  abilities,  place  the  Negro  student  in  a 
very  difficult  position  in  the  newly  desegregated  junior  college. 

The  disadvantaged  Negro  student  has  all  the  learning  problems  of 
other  disadvantaged  students  in  addition  to  those  problems  associated 
with  his  racial  stigma. 

The  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  student  are  not  wholly  educa- 
tional. Research  has  shown  that  these  problems  are  rooted  in  the 


7.  A.  Harry  Passow  (ed.).  Education  in  Depressed  Areas  (New  York: 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1963); 
Frank  Riessman,  The  Culturally  Deprived  Child  (New  York:  Harper  and 

Row,  1962);  Patricia  Sexton,  Education  and  Income  (New  York:  Viking 

Press,  1961). 


society  which  stratifies  people  into  classes  where  some  are  denied 
economic,  educational,  social,  and  political  opportunities  available 
to  the  other  members  of  that  society.  Vontress  has  pointed  out  that: 

Lately,  however,  educators  have  gained  new  insights 
into  what  the  school  can  and  cannot  do.  They  realize  that 
no  school  system  can  overcome  single-handedly  the  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  handicaps  under  which  many  children 
live  in  their  non-school  hours.  . . . Segregation  by  race  is 
giving  way  to  segregation  by  economic  class.  Legalistically, 
advances  have  been  made;  economically,  more  severe  pressures 
and  restrictions  for  the  vast  majority  of  Negroes  are 
apparent. ^ 

Although  the  school  alone  cannot  solve  all  the  problems  of  these  stu- 
dents, it  is  essential  that  the  school  plan  and  try  out  solutions  to 
problems  that  are  basically  educational  in  nature.  Education,  tra- 
ditionally, has  served  as  a means  of  social  and  economic  mobility  in 
America  and  in  this  role  it  can  offer  to  disadvantaged  youth  a way  of 
life  which  will  lead  toward  more  successful  participation  in  the 
American  society. 

The  recent  emphasis  on  the  culturally  different  student  or  the 
disadvantaged  student  has  been  primarily  focused  on  students  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  and  not  on  students  enrolled  in  the 
junior  college.  The  disadvantaged  junior  college  student  represents 
those  youth  who  have  somehow  managed  to  overcome  some  of  the  barriers 
of  their  heritage  and  have  attained  the  status  of  college  freshman. 
Many  of  these  students  are  intellectually  deficient,  and  others  are 
academically  talented  but  have  not  been  sufficiently  motivated.  In 


8.  Clemont  E.  Vontress,  "Our  Demoralizing  Slum  Schools," 
Phi  Delta  Kappan,  XLV  (November,  1963),  77. 
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some  cases,  their  high  schools  have  not  offered  adequate  training  or 
adequate  guidance.  A few  have  been  problem  youth  in  high  school, 
and  graduation  has  been  a means  of  ridding  the  school  of  these  prob- 
lems. Therefore,  the  possesion  of  a high  school  diploma  by  students 
of  this  type  does  not  indicate  the  capacity  to  do  regular  junior 
college  work. 

The  increasing  enrollment  of  this  group  results  from  the 
rising  emphasis  on  higher  education  for  employment,  the  accessibility 
of  the  community  junior  college,  the  general  affluence  of  society, 
and  the  demand  for  education  as  a status  symbol.  Disadvantaged  stu- 
dents who  have  come  to  the  community  junior  college  as  a result  of 
the  desire  for  economic  and  social  mobility  have  had  their  aspirations 
reinforced  by  the  availability  of  federal  assistance  in  the  form  of 
loans,  scholarships,  and  work-study  programs. 

Statement  of  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  develop  a design  for  a cur- 
riculum to  meet  the  identifiable  educational  needs  of  disadvantaged 
students  in  the  community  junior  college.  Since  their  special  needs 
are  the  result  of  lower-class  or  caste-like  status,  much  of  this  study 
will  deal  with  the  influence  of  class  or  caste  on  academic  progress. 
Although  the  relative  class  or  caste  position  of  a student  or  his 
family  involves  factors  beyond  the  scope  of  formal  education,  by- 
products of  class  status,  such  as  level  of  aspiration,  system  of  values, 
and  degree  of  motivation,  can  be  attacked  by  the  school.  Accordingly,  — 
this  study  is  limited  to  those  aspects  of  lower-class  status  which  can 


be  identified  and  treated  within  the  scope  of  the  educational  program 
of  the  community  junior  college. 
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Postulates  and  Assumptions 

This  study  presents  a curriculum  design  for  disadvantaged  students 
in  the  community  junior  college  and  leaves  the  specific  details  of 
actual  course  development  and  individual  programs  to  a particular  school 
and  its  faculty,  where  they  rightfully  belong. 

This  study  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  three  postulates: 

1.  Disadvantaged  students  need  to  acquire  positive  feelings  of 
personal  worth. 

2.  Disadvantaged  students  need  to  develop  a hierarchy  of  values 
compatible  with  those  of  the  general  society. 

3.  Disadvantaged  students  need  to  develop  conceptual,  manipu- 
lative, and  social  skills  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of 
their  goals. 

On  the  basis  of  these  postulates,  certain  instrumental  assumptions 
regarding  disadvantaged  students  are  made: 

1.  The  student  must  have  a thorough  understanding  of  himself,  of 
his  environment,  and  of  his  present  academic  status  and  abil- 
ities. The  student  should  know  his  own  values  and  attitudes; 
he  should  examine  his  subculture  and  understand  how  it  influ- 
ences him  and  others;  and  he  should  be  able  to  assess  his 
academic  status  in  terms  of  "where  he  is"  and  "where  he  wants 
to  go." 

2.  The  student  should  have  meaningful,  attainable  goals  chosen 
with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  factors  involved  in  their 
attainment;  therefore,  a knowledge  of  the  skills,  values, 
attitudes,  and  understandings  required  by  society  for 
successful  accomplishment  is  necessary. 

3.  The  student  must  be  provided  with  those  experiences  which  will 
help  him  to  acquire  the  necessary  requisites  for  success.  These 
experiences  should  involve  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  atti- 
tudes, the  development  of  new  understandings  and  values,  and 
the  awareness  of  opportunities  for  the  exercise  or  use  of  these 
intellectual  tools. 
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With  these  instrumental  assumptions  as  a basis  for  the  development 
of  a community  junior  college  program,  it  is  further  assumed  that  a pro- 
gram can  be  designed  to  help  disadvantaged  students  to  succeed  both  as  a 
student  and  as  a worker.  The  implementation  of  a well-structured  pro- 
gram which  is  flexible,  imaginative,  and  orderly  will  result  in  the 
following  sequential  changes: 

1.  Through  participation  in  such  a program  the  students  will 
change  their  perceptions  of  themselves,  of  others,  and  of 
their  opportunities. 

2.  Changes  in  perception  will  provide  a basis  for  the  general 
assessment  of  their  values. 

3.  Enriched  perception  will  provide  a means  for  raising  the 
level  of  conceptualization. 

4.  Conceptualization  on  a high  level  will  contribute  to  broad 
understandings,  social  attitudes,  and  moral  values  needed 
for  successful  living. 

Procedures 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  organize  the  results  of  research 
concerning  the  disadvantaged  student  and  to  communicate  these  results  to 
those  persons  engaged  in  education  at  the  junior  college  level.  Thus, 
junior  college  curriculum  planners  will  be  provided  a frame  of  reference 
for  assessing  and  changing  their  curricula  to  meet  more  adequately  the 
needs  of  the  junior  college  student.  This  attempt  to  give  to  teachers 
concrete  significance  of  data  depends  upon  synthesizing  and  theorizing 
from  the  findings  of  other  researchers. 

Significance 

The  major  aspects  of  importance  of  this  study  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  represents  an  attempt  to  apply  the  results  of  studies  of 
disadvantaged  students  to  the  community  junior  college. 


2. 
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It  can  be  used  as  a basis  for  action  programs  to  furnish  the 
junior  college  curriculum  planner  with  additional  information 
on  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  student. 

3.  Emphasis  on  disadvantaged  youth  in  the  community  junior  college 
represents  a new  and  timely  approach. 

General  Design  of  Study 

This  study  attempts  to  present  its  thesis  in  five  chapters.  The 
first  chapter  deals  with  the  goals  of  American  education  and  the  role  of 
the  community  junior  college  in  meeting  these  goals.  It  deals,  also, 
with  the  role  of  the  community  junior  college  as  an  agency  of  society 
which  extends  equal  educational  opportunities  to  the  disadvantaged 
student . 

The  second  chapter  is  concerned  with  a description  of  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  student.  His  strengths  (his  facility  in  the  use 
of  metaphors,  his  ability  to  "tunnelize"  on  a specific  task,  and  his 
versatility  in  role-playing)  and  his  weaknesses  (lack  of  common  lan- 
guage skills,  negative  self-concept,  and  lack  of  mobility)  are  described. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  level  of  aspiration,  the  value  system, 
the  cognitive  style,  and  the  achievement  level  of  the  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent. 

The  third  chapter  attempts  to  establish  some  basic  concepts  related 
to  the  following: 

1.  Changing  perceptions  of  self 

2.  Raising  the  levels  of  aspiration 

3.  Developing  an  adequate  value  system 

4.  Changing  cognitive  style 

Here  again,  data  are  drawn  from  various  disciplines,  primarily  from 
the  behavioral  sciences.  Data  from  empirical  research  and  various  educa- 
tional projects  for  the  disadvantaged  youth  are  available  for  developing 
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a synthesis  of  facts  and  principles.  The  development  of  a theory  of  the 
dynamics  of  change  as  related  to  the  educationally  disadvantaged  student 
is  attempted. 

Chapter  IV  describes  some  of  the  programs  which  have  been  developed 
to  help  educationally  disadvantaged  students  enter  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  These  descriptions  are  followed  by  critical  interpreta- 
tions of  their  accomplishments. 

In  Chapter  V,  related  principles  of  curriculum  design  and 
curriculum  construction  are  presented.  Generalizations  derived  from 
these  principles  and  conclusions  drawn  from  previously  presented  data 
are  synthesized  as  guides  for  a curriculum  design  for  disadvantaged 
community  junior  college  students. 


CHAPTER  I 


EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 

This  study,  like  many  others  focusing  on  the  culturally  deprived 
or  the  educationally  disadvantaged,  is  a reflection  of  the  need  for  the 
expansion  of  our  educational  system  to  provide  for  educable  children. 

This  needed  growth  in  educational  perspective  has  its  roots  in  the  exten- 
sion by  the  general  society  of  the  democratic  ideal  to  a larger  segment 
of  the  population.  According  to  Morse,  "In  recent  years  we  have  real- 
ized that  national  survival  may  depend  upon  our  utilization  of  all  the 
talents  within  the  United  States.  For  all  our  pride  in  democracy  we 
have  failed  to  tap  the  talents  that  lie  dormant  in  many  underprivileged 
groups — the  largest  and  most  significant  being  our  Negro  citizens. 

The  educational  system  of  this  country,  from  its  beginning,  has 
been  assigned  the  function  of  making  possible  and  preserving  the  ideals 
and  symbols  of  democracy.  As  Wriston  put  it,  "The  declaration  in  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  is  classic:  religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 

edge being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."^® 


9.  Arthur  D.  Morse,  Schools  of  Tomorrow  - Today  (New  York:  Double- 

day and  Company,  1960),  p.  42. 

10.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  "The  Individual,"  Goals  for  Americans.  A Re- 
port of  the  President's  Commission  on  National  Goals  (New  York:  Prentice- 

Hall,  Incorporated,  1960),  p.  53. 
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Although  many  educators  disagree  with  the  kind  of  education  advo- 
cated by  Thomas  Jefferson,  most  of  them  would  agree  that  the  purpose  of 
education,  as  he  outlined  it,  is  unchanged — education  in  a democratic 
society  is  designed  to  make  self-government  work.  Braden  has  stated 
that,  "Self-government  cannot  work  when  the  men  and  women  who  must 
take  part  in  the  decision-making  process  do  not  share  a common  under- 
standing, when  they  are  not  possessed  of  the  sames  values,  or  at  least 
have  not  experienced  the  pursuit  of  those  values  through  a shared  body 
of  knowledge."^  Gardner  has  pointed  out  that,  "Recent  events  have 
taught  us  with  sledge  hammer  effectiveness  the  lesson,  we  should  have 
learned  from  our  own  tradition — that  our  strength,  creativity,  and 
further  growth  as  a society  depend  upon  our  capacity  to  develop  the 
talents  and  potentialities  of  our  people."^  Present  day  America  is 
even  more  aware  of  the  necessity  of  making  the  common  ideals  of  democ- 
racy operable  in  all  areas  of  the  society.  Wriston  has  stated  that: 

The  political  necessity  for  the  fullest,  most 
competent,  and  most  continuous  education  should  be 
obvious.  When  any  citizen,  for  whatever  reason,  is 
deprived  of  this  development,  it  is  a denial  of  one 
of  his  unalienable  rights.  It  is  a threat  to  the 
rights  and  well-being  of  the  rest  of  us.  It  is  a 
subtraction  from  the  viability  of  our  democracy. 

Every  incompetent  citizen  is  a menace  to  the  free- 
dom of  all.  ^ 

This  concern  for  individualization  of  educational  opportunities  is  not 
a new  idea  in  the  history  of  educational  thought}  it  is  an  outgrowth  of 


11.  Thomas  W.  Braden,  "Pressures  on  Higher  Education,"  Pressures 

and  Priorities  in  Higher  Education,  Proceedings  of  the  Twentieth  Annual 
National  Conference  on  Higher  Education,  March  7-10,  1965  (Washington, 
D.  C.:  Association  of  Higher  Education,  1965),  p.  19. 

12.  John  W.  Gardner,  Excellence  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 

1961),  p.  171. 


13.  Wriston,  0 £.  Cit. , p.  53 
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a shift  in  emphasis.  The  important  aims  of  education  have  changed  very 
little  during  the  past  centuries,  although  pressures  developing  out  of 
rapid  social,  political,  economic,  and  technological  growth  have  at 
various  times  caused  us  to  emphasize  one  aspect  or  another  of  our 
educational  ideology. 

Educational  thought  is  influenced  by  the  relationship  between  the 
concept  of  the  learner  and  the  learning  environment,  the  society  and 
societal  influences,  and  existing  knowledge  and  its  academic  demands. 

In  our  present  society,  the  relationship  among  these  basic  facets  of 
institutionalized  education  has  focused  attention  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  potentialities  of  all  the  people  of  our  country  in  order 
to  secure  domestic  tranquility  and  to  protect  our  position  as  leader 
in  international  affairs. 

According  to  Edwards  and  Richey,  "The  history  of  education  in 
the  United  States  reveals  a ceaseless  flow  and  counterflow  of  consequence 
between  society  and  school.  The  location  of  political  and  economic 
power,  the  extent  to  which  the  state  has  been  regarded  as  an  instrument 
of  power,  the  arrangement  of  social  classes,  the  dignity  and  worth 
accorded  the  individual,  aesthetic  standards  and  moral  commitments--all 
these  have  had  their  influence  on  the  structure  and  purpose  of  American 
education.  Presently,  our  whole  concept  of  democratic  values  is 

being  threatened  from  within  by  chronic  unemployment,  acute  poverty, 
an  alarming  school  drop-out  rate  and  increasing  racial  unrest.  From 
without,  the  spread  of  Communism,  the  rise  of  anti-Americanism,  and  the 


14.  Newton  Edwards  and  Herman  G.  Richey,  The  School  in  the 
American  Social  Order  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1963),  p.  651. 
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threat  of  another  major  war  have  forced  Americans  to  ask  of  their  schools, 
"Education  of  whom?  for  what?"  If  the  school  is  to  fulfill  its  functions 
in  a democratic  society,  it  must  accept  the  values  of  that  society  not 
only  as  ideals  to  be  transmitted  but  also  as  basic  postulates  to  be 
demonstrated  in  its  operation  and  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  its  prod- 
ucts. Dewey  expressed  the  idea  that  "democracy  and  education  bear  a 
reciprocal  relation,  for  it  is  not  merely  that  democracy  is  itself  an 
educational  principle,  but  that  democracy  cannot  endure,  much  less 
develop,  without  education,"15  and  that,  "after  all  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy is  the  moral  cause  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual."1^ 

The  American  educational  system  is  designed  to  reflect  the  values 
of  our  society.  According  to  Childs,  "Education  is  grounded  in  respect 
for  the  achievement  of  human  beings.  ...  But  in  a democratic  society, 
education  is  also  grounded  in  respect  for  human  personality.  Fortunately, 
these  two  basic  values  are  not  in  conflict;  on  the  contrary,  they 
mutually  support  one  another."1'7  Therefore,  respect  for  each  human 
personality  as  a focal  point  in  developing  an  educational  philosophy 
or  a curriculum  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  issues  of  our  time.  Arising 
from  our  heritage,  "this  point  of  view  has  become  the  pivot  for  assuring 
a more  active  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual  human  being  is 
perhaps  the  most  precious  of  our  moral  commitments.  ...  A democracy, 


15.  John  Dewey,  Philosophy  of  Education  (Paterson,  New  Jersey: 
Littlefield,  Adams  and  Company,  1958),  p.  37. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

17.  John  L.  Childs,  "Education  in  a Changing  Society,"  School  and 

Society  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1962),  p.  476. 
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moreover,  is  not  only  committed  by  its  purposes  to  the  full  development 
of  the  individual.  Its  very  survival  depends  on  a large  measure  of 
success  in  the  achievement  of  this  goal."18 

Our  belief  in  individual  fulfillment  "undergirds  our  belief  in 
equality  of  opportunity.  It  is  expressed  in  our  conviction  that  every 
individual  should  be  enable  to  achieve  the  best  that  is  in  him."19 
Gardner  suggests  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  of  self-fulfill- 
ment for  all  of  the  people  is  not  an  exclusive  function  of  the  school 
(institutional  education)  but  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
group  (formal  or  informal  of  society. As  individuals  move  toward 
the  goal  of  self-fulfillment  or  self-realization,  the  society  moves 
toward  a greater  and  more  creative  civilization.  Gardner  further  felt 
that,  "If  we  accept  without  reservation  these  implications  of  our  tra- 
ditional belief  in  individual  fulfillment,  we  shall  have  enshrined  a 
highly  significant  purpose  at  the  heart  of  our  national  life— a purpose 
that  will  lift  all  American  education  to  a new  level  of  meaning.  We 
shall  have  accepted  a commitment  which  promises  pervasive  consequences 
for  our  way  of  thinking  about  the  purpose  of  democratic  institutions."^1 
The  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  self-fulfillment  or  self-realization  or 
individualization  for  all  as  a central  them  for  educational  planning 
appears  to  be  the  dominant  issue  in  educational  theory  and  practice. 

18.  George  S.  Counts,  Education  and  American  Civilization  (New 
Yorks  Bureau  of  Publication,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1952),  pp.  311-312. 

19.  Gardner,  Op.  Cit. . p.  135. 

20.  Ibid. 


21.  Ibid.,  p.  143 
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Current  Social  Issues  Affecting  Goals  and  Policies 
Societal  pressures  are  forcing  innovations  and  reorganization  with- 
in our  school  system.  Some  of  these  forces  exerting  a great  impact  on 
educational  policies  and  practices  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  population  explosion — at  both  ends  of  the  age  con- 

tinuum--in  an  affluent  society  such  as  ours,  requires  increas- 
ingly expanded  educational  programs  and  facilities.  "According 
to  a 1960  report  issued  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
the  classroom  shortage  in  public  schools  rose  to  142,000  for 
the  academic  year  1960-61  and  included  66,100  classrooms  needed 
to  relieve  overcrowding  and  76,000  to  replace  unsatisfactory 
facilities."  Additional  classrooms  will  be  needed  in  the 
sixties  for  an  estimated  8.1  million  more  children  and  youth, 
one  half  of  whom  will  be  in  the  secondary  grades.  The  pro- 
jections for  future  school  enrollment,  according  to  Bernet  and 
Nam,  "suggest  that  by  1970  there  will  be  39  million  children  of 
elementary  school  age,  15  million  youths  of  high  school  age 
and  25  million  persons  of  college  age  of  whom  6 to  8 million 
might  be  enrolled  in  college. 

The  impact  of  the  increasingly  large  number  of  students 
to  be  educated  will  necessitate  a greater  financial  investment 
in  schools  and  the  development  of  new  types  of  curriculum. 


22.  Robert  J.  Havighurst  and  Bernice  Neugarten,  Society  and 

Education  (Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1962),  p.  427. 

23.  Eleanor  H.  Bernet  and  Charles  B.  Nam,  "Demographic  Factors 

Affecting  American  Education,"  Social  Forces  Influencing  Education,  The 
Sixtieth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
Part  II  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1961),  p.  117. 
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The  financial  investment  will  involve  not  only  more  facil- 
ities and  more  teachers  but  also  more  expenditures  for 
different  types  of  facilities,  equipment,  and  salaries. 

The  new  types  of  curricula  will  have  to  reflect  the  needs 
of  sll  the  students  and  to  respect  the  demands  of  the  various 
disciplines . 

Increasing  scientific  advancement  and  our  competition 
with  the  Communist  world  demand  a vigorous  and  versatile 
educational  program.  Emphasis  on  science  and  mathematics 
has  led  to  new  concepts  of  the  disciplines  and  new  methods 
of  instruction  with  "a  more  rigorous  approach  to  essential 
learning  techniques  and  knowledge."2^ 

Special  curriculums  have  been  developed  to  cope  with 
some  of  the  new  knowledge  in  the  areas  of  mathematics 
(SMSG  - School  Mathematics  Study  Group),  biological  sciences 
(BSCS  - Biological  Science  Curriculum  Study),  the  physical 
sciences  (PSSC  - Physical  Science  Study  Curriculum  and  chem- 
istry (CHEM  Study  - Chemical  Education  Material  Study). 
Similar  curriculum  studies  are  being  carried  on  in  the  social 
studies,  English,  foreign  languages  and  the  humanities. 

These  projects  and  many  others  like  them  have  had  support 
from  philanthropic  foundations  or  from  the  federal  government. 
Planning  for  these  new  curricula  has  set  a pattern  for  the 


24.  National  Education  Association,  Education  in  A Changing 
Society  A Project  on  the  Instructional  Program  in  the  Public  Schools 
(Washington:  National  Education  Association,  1963),  p.  29. 
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initiation  of  innovations  in  education.  Basic  planning  has 
involved  scientists,  educational  thinkers,  classroom  teachers, 
and  students. 

Changes  in  our  economy  have  resulted  in  a scarcity  of  jobs 
for  unskilled  labor.  Automation  has  so  altered  the  job  pattern 
of  a large  segment  of  the  productive  organization  of  this 
country  that  special  planning  and  special  competencies  are 
necessary  to  meet  job  demands  alone. 

Evans  and  Arnstein  stated  that,  "The  increase  in  the 
demand  for  education  has  been  due,  in  part,  to  recent  unprec- 
edented technological  advances.  The  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  seems  destined  to  go  down  in  history  as  the 
age  of  science  and  technology.  Because  of  technological 
changes,  about  200,000  production  jobs  have  been  eliminated  in 
recent  years  in  the  aircraft  industry  alone,  even  though  the 
industry's  total  business  has  continued  to  increase.  . . . At 
the  same  time  that  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  are 
being  wiped  out,  new  ones  are  going  begging.  The  only  answer 
to  the  enormous  obsolences  of  skills  and  displacement  of  labor 
caused  by  automation  and  technological  change  is  in  re-education 
and  retraining  of  the  labor  force  and  in  keeping  more  students 
in  schools  at  all  levels  and  for  longer  periods  of  time. "25 

Education  for  all,  with  emphasis  upon  the  full  development 
of  the  individual,  requires  that  each  individual  receive  an 


25.  Luther  H.  Evans  and  George  E.  Arnstein  (eds.),  Automation  and 
_the  Challenge  _to  Education  (Washington:  National  Education  Association, 
1962),  p.  164. 
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education  for  a place  in  the  economic  market.  Goldberg 
pointed  out  that,  "The  number  of  white-collar  jobs,  which  has 
already  increased  by  more  than  25  per  cent  over  the  past  de- 
cade, will  probably  go  up  by  another  30  per  cent  during  the 
1960's.  White-collar  jobs  will  constitute  close  to  one-half 
of  all  jobs  by  1970,  in  contrast  to  only  a little  over  20  per 
cent  of  all  jobs  in  1910.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  estimated  that  by  1970  all  industry  will  require  more 
than  1.3  million  technicians.  This  figure,  contrasted  with 
775,000,  employed  in  1960,  gives  some  suggestion  of  the  edu- 
cation and  training  job  ahead. "26 

Education  to  meet  the  demands  of  a new  labor  market  has 
had  to  revise  its  concept  of  job  training,  embrace  a new  con- 
cept of  retraining,  and  develop  new  curriculums  to  meet  the 
demands  of  new  types  of  occupations. 

4.  Federal  legislation  has  made  it  imperative  that  the 

American  people  reformulate  educational  practices.  It  has 
also  facilitated  such  revisions  by  appropriations  and  techni- 
cal assistance.  Some  of  the  most  significant  legislation  has 
been  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Act  of  1965.  Of  all  the  Federal  Acts,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
has  had  the  most  immediate  and  far-reaching  impact  upon  the 


26.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  "Education  for  Freedom  and  Equality," 
Junior  College  Journal,  XXXVI  (September,  1965),  7. 
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people.  The  traditional  separation  of  schools  by  races  in  the 
South  fostered  a philosophy  of  education  no  longer  supported  by 
a society  bent  on  making  democracy  work.  The  desegregation  of 
schools  (North  and  South)  is  causing  a rethinking  of  educa- 
tional objectives  and  a refashioning  of  educational  means. 
Education  for  freedom  or  individualization  has  become  a polit- 
ical as  well  as  a social  goal. 

One  of  the  basic  concerns  of  this  study  is  the  democratization 
of  education  through  the  extension  of  opportunities  for  meaningful  edu- 
cational experiences  to  a group  of  students  previously  almost  neglected. 

The  disadvantaged  student,  who  in  an  earlier  period  of  history  could  be 
absorbed  into  society,  now  has  a marginal  existence  both  in  school  and 
in  society  as  well.  Fortunately,  various  writers  have  been  giving  notice 
to  the  problem  of  the  disadvantaged  student  during  recent  years,  and  now 
we  have  the  results  of  experience,  research,  and  philosophy  to  draw  upon. 

In  1960,  Vivian  Thayer  called  attention  to  a need  for  reorganizing 
the  curriculum  in  terms  of  new  demands.  She  stated  that,  "All  of  this 
suggests  new  demands  upon  the  school  curriculum  and  better  provisions 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past  for  the  education  of  all  American  youth — the 
able,  the  mediocre,  and  the  dull.  Consequently,  any  suggestions  made  out 
of  a sincere  desire  to  render  the  curriculum  more  relevant  to  the  needs 
of  the  times  merit  careful  consideration.  . . . Plainly,  then,  the  times 
suggest  a re-evaluation  of  the  curriculum  of  the  school  so  that  short- 
comings may  be  identified  and  corrected . 


27.  Vivian  T.  Thayer,  The  Role  of  the  School  in  American  Society 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  1960),  p.  336. 
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One  of  the  early  outstanding  statements  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  written  by  George  S.  Counts,  laid  a firm  foundation 
for  the  extended  role  of  education  to  encompass  the  entirety  of  our 
society:  "Democratic  education  is  an  education  designed  to  imbue  boys 

and  girls  and  youth  with  the  courage  and  determination  to  struggle  for 
the  ever  more  complete  fulfillment  of  the  vision  of  a society  of  secu- 
rity, liberty,  justice,  and  beauty  for  all.  . . . The  point  to  be 
emphasized  here  is  that  while  democratic  education  must  avoid  absorption 
in  the  immediate  and  fleeting  event,  it  cannot  escape  into  some  peaceful 
Elysium  far  removed  from  the  struggles  of  men."^ 

Subsequent  writers  have  pointed  out  that  the  school  is  the  chief 
instrument  of  our  society.  To  make  possible  to  the  individual  the 
American  dream  of  self-fulfillment  Brameld  followed  this  same  trend: 

"All  the  goals  of  the  school  can  be  fused  together  toward  one  overarching 
goal.  This  might  be  called  ' social-self-realization 1 --a  term  which 
symbolizes  the  desire  of  most  men  for  the  richest  possible  fulfillment  of 
themselves  both  personally  and  in  their  relations  with  other  men  through 
groups  and  institutions."^ 

American  Educational  Ideals  and  the  Community  Junior  College 
The  democratization  of  education  with  its  inherent  emphasis  upon 
individuality,  freedom,  equality,  and  economic  adaptability  has  been  an 
evolutionary  process.  Like  any  other  social  system,  it  has  reacted  to 
its  environmental  pressures — often  interminably  slow — by  additions  and 


28.  Educational  Policies  Commission,  Education  of  Free  Men  in 
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subtractions,  by  reorganization  and  innovations,  and  by  the  creation  of 
sub-systems.  Notable  among  these  sub-systems  has  been  the  development 
of  the  junior  high  school  and  the  community  junior  college. 

The  community  junior  college  has  developed  as  a combination  of  two 
concepts  of  education.  The  first  was  that  of  a junior  system  for  the 
university--a  lower  division.  The  second  was  the  creation  of  a people's 
college  for  education  beyond  the  high  school--of ten  vocational  in  nature. 
Fields  has  stated  that: 

The  junior  college  movement  was  born  during  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  when  democracy 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all  were  strongly  advocated.  The 
possibility  of  attending  college  in  the  local  community 
served  to  offer  this  equal  opportunity.  To  a considerable 
extent  the  junior  college  has  carried  out  the  function 
which  Koos  called  'democratizing  education, ' for  studies 
have  shown  that  junior  college  students  are  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  population  than  students  of 
other  institutions  of  higher  education.30 

Today,  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  attention 
of  educators  has  again  turned  to  the  search  for  means  of  providing  equal 
educational  opportunities,  especially  to  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 
The  Educational  Policies  Commission  in  the  summer  of  1965,  issued  a 
bulletin,  American  Education  and  the  Search  for  Equal  Opportunity, 
focusing  upon  this  problem.  It  pointed  out  that  "Americans  typically 
thought  of  education  as  a healer  of  great  social  divisions.  When  the 
need  arose  to  make  one  nation  out  of  many  communities  of  foreign  origins, 
the  people  turned  to  the  public  schools,  and  their  faith  was  justified. 


30.  Ralph  R.  Fields,  The  Communi 'ey  College  Movement  (New  York: 
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Today,  a difference  in  levels  of  opportunity,  rather  than  a difference 
in  national  origins,  is  the  great  divider. "31 

The  junior  college,  because  of  its  history  and  its  defined  pur- 
poses, is  most  suited  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  extending  equal 
educational  opportunities.  The  nature  of  the  population  it  serves  has 
forced  the  college  to  give  some  attention  to  varying  needs  and  varying 
abilities.  Diversity  and  flexibility  are  inherent  parts  of  the  community 
junior  college  program.  According  to  Dressel: 

Meeting  the  needs  of  large  numbers  of  youth  and 
adults  who  want  education  beyond  the  high  school  level 
requires  the  development  of  a program  of  post-high  school 
education  which  (a)  offers  a wide  variety  of  curriculums 
and  services  carefully  co-ordinated  with  a program  of 
testing  and  counseling  designed  to  identify  the  partic- 
ular aptitudes  of  the  individual  and  to  help  find  a 
curriculum  and  a vocation  to  which  he  is  reasonably 
well  suited;  (b)  demonstrates  a continual  alertness 
to  changing  individual  and  community  needs;  (c)  provides 
for  flexibility  and  individualization  within  curriculums 
and  within  courses;  (d)  emphasizes  good  instruction  and 
varied  instructional  techniques  involving  an  awareness 
of  heterogeneity  in  the  purposes  and  backgrounds  of 
students  and  a persistent  effort  to  give  each  day's 
work  meaning  related  to  the  experiences  of  each  student; 
and,  (e)  is  inexpensive  and  in  reasonably  close  prox- 
imity to  the  prospective  student  population. "32 

The  pressure  of  the  needs  of  the  students,  as  well  as  the  pressures 
resulting  from  social,  political,  and  technological  changes,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  increasing  enrollment  at  the  community  junior  college. 

In  some  states  this  increase  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  pressures  on 
the  four-year  colleges  and  universities  because  of  their  limited  facilities 
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and  higher  admission  standard.  In  the  future,  the  junior  college  may  be 
the  only  avenue  to  post-high  school  education  for  most  young  people  and 
for  most  adults  as  well.  It  is  predicted  that  by  1975,  50  per  cent 
of  all  college  students  will  be  enrolled  in  the  junior  college;  therefore, 
it  appears  safe  to  say  that  the  junior  college  is  the  "natural"  place  for 
the  realization  of  the  American  dream  of  individualization  and  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  the  educable.  It  seems  to  be  the  appropriate 
institution  for  making  special  provisions  for  the  disadvantaged  student 
at  the  post-high  school  level.  Its  existence  as  a significant  part  of 
the  educational  ladder  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  how  well  it  serves 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  its  community  and  how  well  it  responds  to 
the  needs  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged  within  its  population. 

Discrepancies  Between  Ideals  and  Practices 
Although  unhampered  by  traditions,  freed  of  absentee  control,  and 
unrestrained  by  selective  admissions,  the  community  junior  college  has 
not  yet  fulfilled  its  obligation  to  a large  segment  of  its  population. 
Although  it  possesses  the  potentiality  to  "aid  in  assuring  this  country 
that  the  maximum  human  potential  will  be  discovered  and  developed  to  the 
advantages  of  our  social,  economic,  military  and  individual  welfare, 
it  has  failed  to  make  adequate  provisions  for  those  segments  of  the 
population's  educationally  disadvantaged  who  are  the  results  of  socio- 
economic status.  Arthur  Goldberg  said  that  "the  community  junior  college 
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with  its  open  admission  policy,  its  low  costs,  and  its  proximity  to  the 
homes  of  its  students  is  able  to  have  a student  body  which  is  truly 
diverse,  consisting  of  all  types  of  students  from  differing  backgrounds, 
with  different  interests,  and  differing  opinions . He  believes  that 
this  goes  far  in  providing  education  in  the  type  of  equality  which  is  a 
necessary  part  of  democracy. 35  This  in  itself  represents  a gesture  or 
a symbol  of  democracy  in  education.  Thus,  the  varying  abilities  presented 
by  a student  population  entering  the  junior  college  are  usually  fitted 
into  the  prescribed  academic  mold  or  are  allowed  to  go  unchallenged  and 
undeveloped . 

In  1962,  Robert  Schenz  conducted  a study  of  236  junior  colleges  in 
the  37  states  which  had  them,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  Puerto 
Rico  which  in  1960,  had  a full-time  enrollment  of  400  or  more  students. 

The  purposes  of  the  study  were  to  secure  information  on  admission 
policies  and  curricula  for  students  with  low  ability  and  to  recommend 
admission  policies  and  curricula.  Responses  from  the  inquiry  came  from 
81  per  cent  of  the  public  junior  colleges  and,  68.6  per  cent  came  from 
the  private  colleges.  The  lower  percentage  of  responses  from  the  latter 
group  may  be  because  of  selective  admission  policies  which  prohibit  the 
admission  of  low  ability  students.  These  were  some  of  his  findings: 

1.  A vast  majority  (91  per  cent)  of  the  colleges  responding 
indicated  that  they  maintained  an  open-door  policy  for  all 
high  school  graduates  and  for  those  persons  over  eighteen 
years  of  age  who  could  profit  from  instruction. 
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2.  Of  the  majority  of  junior  colleges  admitting  students  with 
low  ability,  only  40  per  cent  recognized  the  potential  of 
such  students. 

3.  More  junior  colleges  observe  that  a larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  their  fulltime  student  body  are  students 
with  low  ability. 

4.  Even  though  91  per  cent  of  the  junior  colleges  admit  such 
students,  only  twenty  per  cent  have  designed  special  courses 
and  curricula  for  them. 

5.  Colleges  are  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with 
low  ability  by  making  available  remedial  courses  which  are 
provided  for  all  students. ^6 

Schenz  concluded  that  there  is  an  emerging  awareness  by  junior 
college  administrators  of  the  needs  of  the  low  ability  student  and  that 
unless  admission  policies  change  this  problem  will  be  enlarged.  His 
study  clearly  illustrates  that  the  low  ability  or  disadvantaged  student 
in  the  community  junior  college  is  being  neglected. if,  as  Dressel 
has  pointed  out,  the  community  junior  college  should  identify  the 
potentialities  of  students  and  provide  a program  leading  to  vocations 
for  which  they  are  well-suited,  Schenz' s study  has  shown  that  the 
college  has  not  fulfilled  these  obligations.  In  fact,  not  many  of  them 
have  attempted  to  identify  these  students  as  a group  needing  special 
attention.  The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  disadvantaged  students  in  the  junior  college  will 
increase.  Chapman  stated  that,  "While  junior  colleges  will  continue  to 
accomodate  a large  proportion  of  average  and  very  able  students,  they 
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will  have  an  increasing  number  not  traditionally  considered  college 

material Many  will  be  ill  prepared  for  the  rigors  of  college 

work.  Others  will  be  poorly  motivated.  These  are  not  new  types  of 
college  students,  but  the  junior  college  will  be  required  to  accommo- 
date them  somehow.  The  fact  that  no  college  or  university  has  done 
this  effectively  in  the  past  poses  a particular  challenge  to  junior 
colleges . "39 

A recent  article  in  the  Junior  College  Journal,  pointed  out 
that,  "Junior  college  educators  have  coined  phrases  as  the  'revolving 
door'  in  criticizing  existing  programs  for  failing  to  meet  the  needs 
of  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  student  population."^0  The 
article  further  stated  that,  "The  problem  of  the  marginal  student  is 
particularly  acute  in  urban  areas  where  poverty  and  de  facto  segregation 
generate  discouraging  numbers  of  educationally  disadvantaged  students 
who  lack  preparation  for  even  the  least  rigorous  technical  programs 
offered  by  the  junior  college. 

The  community  junior  college  in  its  reactions  to  the  pressures 
influencing  all  American  education  and  to  the  special  pressures  resulting 
from  its  own  purposes  should  make  plans  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
of  the  disadvantaged  student.  For,  "In  addition  to  providing  an  open 
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door  to  post-high  school  education,  the  public  junior  college  needs  to 
provide  highly  diverse  programs  to  fit  a multitude  of  interests.  It  must 
offer  curricula  that  appeal  not  only  to  students  who  plan  to  enter  an 
occupational  field  upon  graduation  but  also  to  students  who  plan  to 
continue  their  formal  education  at  a traditional  four-year  institution, 
as  well  as  continuing  education  for  those  seeking  to  update  occupational 
skills  or  to  acquire  new  ones.  And,  of  course,  junior  colleges  need  to 
offer  general  education  of  the  kind  that  broadens  students'  interests 
and  helps  to  explain  to  young  people  the  complexities  of  modern  life."^ 
Such  aims  make  it  possible  for  the  community  college  to  offer  a variety 
of  curricula  on  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasis  on  the 
diversity  resulting  from  varying  abilities  of  the  students  should  not 
be  neglected.  Dressel  reported  that,  "The  individuals  who  seek  or  need 
more  education  differ  widely  in  ability,  in  adjustment,  in  beliefs,  and 
in  physical  and  mental  health.  While  some  needs  are  more  potent  in 
determining  interest  in  further  education,  others  are  equally  potent  in 
determining  the  kind  and  amount. 

In  Schenz's  study,  46  per  cent  of  the  public  junior  colleges 
reported  that  special  courses  and  curricula  should  be  provided  for  the 
low  ability  student.  Such  provisions  would  tend  to  equalize  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  disadvantaged  student.^ 
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Directions  for  the  Community  Junior  College 

The  point  of  view  of  this  study  is  that  the  community  junior  college 
is  higher  education's  answer  to  the  plea  for  education  of  the  disadvantaged 
youth  at  the  college  level;  that  this  institution  was  historically  born 
out  of  social  pressure  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults  of  the  local 
community;  and  that  the  disadvantaged  youth  at  this  level  can  have  equal 
educational  opportunities  if  special  curriculum  provisions  are  made  in 
terms  of  his  needs  and  abilities. 

Disadvantaged  students  at  the  junior  college  level  present  a unique 
challenge  to  higher  education.  To  help  them  develop  to  their  fullest 
potentialities  will  entail  giving  them  special  assistance  and  making 
creative  alteration  in  our  traditional  curricula  and  courses.  Many 
disadvantaged  students  from  minority  groups  will  have  other  problems  in 
addition  to  academic  deficiencies.  Like  all  disadvantaged  students, 
these  will  have  to  become  aware  of  their  deficiencies  and  will  need  much 
direction  in  overcoming  them.  Young  stated  that,  "The  Negro  freshman  is 
usually  less  well  prepared  for  college  life  than  his  white  counterpart. 

His  achievement  level  may  be  at  the  tenth  grade  level.  He  is  unfamiliar 
with  taking  tests,  and  the  tests  are  not  fair  measurements  of  his  back- 
ground and  environment.  He  may  be  unaware  of  the  handicap  of  his  inferior 
high  school  education,  and  the  full  realization  may  strike  him  with 
possible  traumatic  effect.  He  may  not  realize  the  standards  of  excellence 
he  will  have  to  maintain  and  how  these  compare  nationally  with  other 
colleges.  He  is  generally  less  well  informed  about  the  nation  and  the 
world  than  his  white  counterpart.  He  will  require  more  counseling  and 
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special  help  in  catching  up,  keeping  up,  directing  himself  toward,  and 
preparing  himself  for,  a career. 

For  the  junior  college  to  fulfill  its  role  as  an  agency  for  the 
extension  of  democracy,  it  has  but  to  accept  the  challenge  offered  by 
society  in  general  and  the  disadvantaged  student  in  particular  and  to 
develop  creative,  highly  imaginative,  meaningful  programs  to  meet  these 
demands . 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENT 


The  educationally  disadvantaged  student  is  a product  of  lower- 
class  status.  In  the  case  of  the  Negro  student,  educational  deprivation 
is  a result  of  the  interaction  of  his  race  and  his  lower-class  member- 
ship. Lower-class  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  social  stratification 
in  American  society  represents  social  and  economic  deprivation  which 
leads  to  educational  deprivation.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  those  aspects  of  lower-class  status  which  have  influenced  the  behavior 
of  the  junior  college  student. 

The  white  lower-class  is  usually  composed  of  unskilled  laborers, 
welfare  recipients  and  newly  arrived  immigrants.  The  majority  of 
Negroes,  however,  because  of  the  color-caste  system,  fall  into  the  lower 
class.  People  in  this  group  have  no  social  power;  their  incomes  are  at 
the  lowest  level;  they  have  little  prestige  in  other  social  groups;  their 
associations  are  limited  to  their  own  class;  they  have  their  own  system 
of  verbal  communication;  and  they  have  their  own  patterns  of  behavior 
based  on  a different  value  system,  different  aspirations,  and  low  self- 
esteem. 

The  homes  of  the  American  lower-class  are  usually  the  tenements 
found  in  the  slum  sections  of  cities  and  the  "shanties"  found  in  the 
"quarters"  of  small  towns  or  rural  areas.  Except  for  some  racial  and  eth- 
nic minorities,  the  family  is  patriarchal.  Riessman  reports  that,  "There 
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are  many  children  and  there  are  many  parents  or  parent  substitutes,"^* 
and  that  the  "children  spend  much  more  time  in  each  others'  company  and 
with  relatives.  . . . Intense  parent-child  relationships  are  infrequent, 
and  while  the  danger  of  parental  rejection  is  present,  overprotection 
is  out  of  the  question."^  These  are  some  of  the  negative  and  positive 
aspects  of  the  homes  of  the  disadvantaged  youth.  Riessman  further 
points  out  negative  and  positive  influences  of  the  lower-class  home 
by  stating  that: 

On  the  liability  side  of  the  ledger  are:  narrowness 

of  traditionalism,  pragmatism,  and  anti-intellectualism; 
limited  development  of  individualism,  self  expression,  and 
creativity;  frustrations  of  alienation;  political  apathy; 
suggestibility  and  naivete;  boring  occupational  tasks; 
broken  over-crowded  A^sic_/  homes. 

On  the  asset  side  are:  the  cooperativeness  and 

mutual  aid  that  mark  the  extended  family;  avoidance  of 
the  strain  accompanying  competiveness  and  individualism; 
equalitarianism,  informality,  and  warm  humor;  freedom 
from  self-blame  and  parental  overprotection;  the  children's 
enjoyment  of  each  other's  company,  and  lessened  sibling 
rivalry;  the  security  found  in  the  extended  family  and  in 
a traditional  outlook.^ 

Economic  and  educational  deprivation  combined  with  low  self- 
esteem appear  to  exert  a continually  depressing  force  upon  the  home 
and  neighborhood  of  the  lower-class  and  thus  create  a depressing  world 
for  the  child.  His  world  is  composed  of  broken  homes  and  large  extended 
families.  His  world  is  also  composed  of  inadequate  space,  inadequate 
household  conveniences,  and  inadequate  housing  facilities.  His  parents  or 
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parent  substitutes  impose  strict  rules  of  obedience  and  use  corporal 
punishment  as  a form  of  discipline.  His  environment  is  limited  to  a 
narrow  geographical  sphere  where  he  moves  about  independently.  His 
play  activities  are  largely  of  his  own  creation  evolving  out  of  the 
limited  experiences  provided  by  his  environment.  His  play  world  lacks 
manipulative  objects  which  may  serve  as  a basis  for  future  school 
experiences.  Adults,  for  him,  represent  authority  to  be  strictly 
obeyed  or  cunningly  avoided.  Aggression  is  his  means  of  establishing 
status  in  his  peer  groups.  His  language  is  the  expressive  language 
of  his  sub-culture  (slang,  metaphoric  expression). 

The  culture  of  the  lower-class  does  not  fit  the  child  for  the 
culture  of  the  school.  The  school's  expectations  and  controls  are 
alien.  Although  all  classes  are  aware  of  the  value  of  education,  the 
parents  of  the  lower-class  do  not  always  furnish  the  models  or  edu- 
cational "know  how"  which  would  enable  the  child  to  become  assimilated 
into  the  school  culture.  Allison  Davis  reported  that,  "Children  of  the 
poor,  or  the  lower  classes,  or  the  slum  groups  already  have  learned  a 
complex  change-resistant  system  of  culture,  a survival  system,  before 
they  enter  kindergarten  or  first  grade.  To  be  explicit,  low-status 
groups  are  disadvantaged  in  our  economy,  in  our  schools,  and  in  our 
social  system,  because  they  have  to  learn  a new  cultural  pattern  of 
behavior,  including:  (1)  habits  of  speech,  writing,  use  of  books  and 

other  skills;  and  (2)  new  modes  of  sublimating  or  socializing  the  sexual, 
acquisitive,  and  aggressive  drives  which  middle-class  children  and 
adolescents  learn  in  their  families."^  Because  the  American  school 
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culture  is  commonly  believed  to  be  middle-class,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  the  conflict  arising  when  children  with  different  class  orientations 
come  into  the  school.  The  position  taken  by  Davis  is  further  substan- 
tiated by  the  Lynds  in  their  study  of  Middletown.  They  found  that 
lower-class  children  are  penalized  within  the  school  system  since  these 
children  do  not  possess  the  symbols,  attitudes,  and  behavior  character- 
istics valued  by  the  dominant  class  group. Other  leading  community 
studies  verify  the  position  of  Davis  and  the  Lynds. ~>^ 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  lower-class  which  operate  to 
exclude  him  from  the  educational  mainstream  may  be  explained  in  the 
statement  that: 

In  contrast  to  the  middle-class  child  the  lower-class 
child  will  tend  to  be  less  verbal,  more  fearful  of  strang- 
ers, less  self-confident,  less  motivated  toward  scholastic 
and  academic  achievement,  less  competitive  in  the  intel- 
lectual realm,  more  'irritable, 1 less  conforming  to 
middle-class  norms  of  behavior  and  conducts,  ....  less 
exposed  to  intellectually  stimulating  materials  in  the 
home,  less  varied  in  recreational  outlets,  less  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  world  outside  his  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  more  likely  to  attend  inferior  schools. ^ 

The  reasons  for  this  pattern  of  behavior  are  many.  A partial  list 

of  reasons,  according  to  Riessman,  includes: 

1.  The  lack  of  an  "educational  tradition"  in  the  home, 
few  books,  etc. 

2.  Insufficient  language  and  reading  skills. 
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3.  Inadequate  motivations  to  pursue  a long-range  educa- 
tional career,  and  poor  estimate  of  self. 

4.  Antagonism  toward  the  school,  the  teacher. 

5.  Poor  health,  improper  diet,  frequent  moving  and  noisy, 

TV-ridden  homes. 

Allison  Davis  explained  that,  "The  so-called  lack  of  attention, 
lack  of  desire  to  learn,  and  lack  of  competitive  drive  in  school  are 
expressions  of  urgent  realities  of  fear  and  feelings  of  inadequacy, 
and  the  consequent  resentment  toward  the  teacher  and  the  school  task."^ 
Davis,  like  Warner  and  many  others,  has  produced  research  which  shows 
that  the  school  operates  to  keep  the  aspiration  level  of  the  lower- 
class  child  low.  Davis  said: 

The  school  itself,  including  the  reading-readiness 
tests,  which  will  not  predict  reading  achievement  a year  or 
two  later;  the  educational  aptitude  tests;  the  primer; 
the  reader;  and  the  curriculum  as  a whole  soon  damage 
severely  the  confidence  and  the  basic  self-esteem  of  the 
child  from  low  socio-economic  groups.  Finally,  his  low 
place  in  society,  and  that  of  his  parents,  friends  and 
neighbors,  tends  to  weaken  his  self-esteem.  This 
self-depreciation  is  typical  of  all  low-status  groups, 
and  is  the  result  of  their  having  been  severely  stig- 
matized in  most  relationships  with  dominant  groups.  It 
results  in  self-depreciation,  and  in  hidden  self-contempt 
beneath  the  facade  of  hostility  and  resentment . 

This  picture  of  the  disadvantaged  student  would  pose  an  insur- 
mountable problem  for  the  school  if  in  the  nature  of  the  student, 
there  were  not  positive  aspects  to  draw  upon.  First  of  all,  the  families 
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of  lower-class  children  do  desire  education  for  their  children.  Riessman 
concluded  that: 

Education  is  desired  by  the  culturally  deprived  more 
than  is  generally  recognized.  Different  segments  probably 
want  education  for  different  reasons.  Some  desire  it  for 
vocational  improvement,  others  so  that  they  will  not  be 
deceived  as  easily  in  a modern  world,  still  others  be- 
cause of  their  respect  for  science.  The  difficulty  in 
the  school  system  arises  because  the  school  stresses 
education  for  its  own  sake  and  as  a means  for  the 
development  of  self-expression--orientation  which  the 
culturally  deprived  do  not  share.  Furthermore,  the 
discrimination  unwittingly  practiced  in  the  school 
aggravates  the  problems,  and  produces  the  schism  between 
the  school  and  education. 

Allison  Davis  pointed  out  that  the  educationally  disadvantaged  student 
is  "hungry  for  hope,  for  encouragement,  for  some  reason  to  have  confi- 
dence in  themselves  against  the  dead  weight  of  the  social  and  economic 
pressures  which  drive  them  down  to  self-depreciation  and  sullen  resent- 
ment . 

Although  low-status  students  have  low  levels  of  achievement  and 
lack  motivation  toward  long-range  goals,  they  display  a spontaneity  and 
expressiveness  which,  according  to  Davis,  exceed  that  of  their  middle- 
class  counterparts.  This  display  is  evident  in  their  "behavior  with 
respect  to  their  language,  including  their  intonations,  use  of  verbs, 
and  their  gestures;  the  expressiveness  of  their  bodies  in  play,  dancing, 
conversation,  and  other  types  of  social  activities . 

The  Negro  disadvantaged  student  has  all  the  problems  described  in 
the  foregoing  as  well  as  the  problems  arising  from  his  membership  in 
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a color-caste  system.  Thus,  restrictions  are  imposed  on  his  economic, 
social,  and  educational  advancement.  His  color  in  American  society  is 
a mark  of  inferiority.  Even  though,  at  this  point  in  time,  many  legal, 
economic,  and  educational  barriers  to  his  development  have  been  removed, 
the  halo  effect  lingers  on.  As  a result  of  studying  a group  of  Negro 
college  students,  Derbyshire  concluded  that  the  experience  of  growing 
up  as  a Negro  in  an  American  segregated  community  has  a significant 
effect  upon  identity  formation  and  upon  ways  of  defining  and  reacting 
to  social  situations . 

The  historical  position  of  inferiority  has  left  a mark  upon  the 
development  of  the  Negro  child--one  which  will  require  many  generations 
and  many  social  changes  to  weed  out.  This  mark  of  color  inferiority  is 
ever  present  in  the  life  of  the  Negro  no  matter  what  his  social,  educa- 
tional, or  economic  attainment.  When  he  is  supposedly  accepted  by  the 
general  society,  he  finds  himself  often  in  a position  where  his  attain- 
ments are  given  great  attention  by  his  white  peers--a  small  achievement 
receives  acclaim  which  would  pass  unnoticed  if  accomplished  by  a white 
person.  At  other  times  he  is  forced  to  defend  his  decisions  or  opinions 
which  his  white  peers  in  similar  situations  need  not  justify. 

The  visibility  of  the  Negro  is  as  obvious  to  him  as  it  is  to  others 
This  difference,  over  which  he  has  no  control,  sets  him  off  from  the  main 
stream,  and  this  apartness  creates  not  only  social  distance  but  an  inner 
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loneliness  that  only  a Negro  can  feel.  The  seriousness  of  this  feeling 
is  probably  more  acute  in  the  Negro  student  who  strives  to  accept  the 
middle-class  values  of  the  school  where  the  contrast  is  greater.  As 
he  attempts  to  move  away  from  the  ways  of  his  group,  he  experiences  a 
feeling  of  marginality--that  is,  he  is  psychologically  no  longer  a member 
of  his  group,  and  neither  is  he  accepted  by  the  white  society  whose  ways 
he  is  attempting  to  acquire. 

For  the  low-status  white  child  a ray  of  hope  always  shines  through 
the  depressing  effect  of  his  environment- -he  can  move  up  and  out  into 
complete  assimilation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Negro  child  has  a ceiling 
imposed  upon  his  aspirations  by  either  his  internal  world  or  his  external 
world.  The  few  models  of  success  which  he  can  emulate  meet  the  "color 
bar"  at  times,  and  these  instances  are  widely  publicized  in  his  community. 
The  impact  of  these  situations  is  devastating  to  the  developing  self- 
concept  of  the  mobile  Negro,  and  it  serves  to  re-enforce  the  admonitions 
of  the  non-mobile  Negro,  who  has  aready  taken  the  position  of,  "What's 
the  use?" 

This  is  the  world  of  the  disadvantaged  student.  This  the  world 
which  shapes  his  values,  his  attitudes,  his  aspirations,  and  his  self- 
esteem. For  he,  like  his  family,  adapts  to  slum  facilities,  standards, 
and  emotional  attitudes;  he  may  accept  or  reject,  but  he  cannot  ignore  the 
neighbors'  ways  of  life. Cox  and  Mercer  stated  that,  "Children  who 
grow  up  in  one  type  of  social  and  economic  environment  are  in  varying 
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degrees  products  of  their  neighborhoods  as  well  as  of  their  families. 

Most  of  the  social-class  characteristics  identified  by  recent  socio- 
logical investigators  are  products  of  such  adaptations.  They  are  the 
results  of  the  interaction  of  individuals  and  groups  in  the  context  of 
the  customs  and  value  systems  of  their  neighborhoods."^ 

The  depriving  effect  of  lower-class  status  does  not  produce  people 
without  values,  without  goals,  without  coping  techniques--instead,  it 
produces  a group  which  has  devised  its  own  means  of  coping  with  its 
problems  within  the  context  of  its  own  neighborhoods.  The  language,  the 
cognitive  skills,  and  the  value  system  developed  by  the  lower-class  serve 
its  members  well  in  meeting  the  group-imposed  standards.  The  problems  of 
deprivation  occur  when  the  life-style  of  this  class  comes  into  conflict 
with  that  of  the  larger  society. 

The  problems  of  deprivation  are  brought  sharply  into  focus  when 
academic  achievement  is  used  as  a measure  of  potential  for  successful 
living.  Further  academic  achievement  is  dependent  upon  the  level  of 
motivation,  cognitive  style,  value  system  and  self-concept  that  the 
student  develops.  Therefore,  the  educator  is  concerned  with  each  of 
these  areas  and  with  their  affect  upon  the  disadvantaged  student. 

Lower-Class  Status  and  Academic  Achievement 
Patricia  Sexton  considered  social  class  a fairly  accurate  predictor 
of  success  in  school.  She  said  that,  "If  you  know  a child's  class  status, 
his  family  income,  his  parents'  educational  levels,  you  can  quite  accurately 
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62 

predict  what  will  happen  to  him  in  school  and  how  successful  he  will  be." 
Glen  Elder's  study  found  that  academic  achievement  was  positively  related 
to  social  class — the  higher  the  social  class  the  greater  the  scholastic 
achievement . ^ 

It  is  obvious  that  family  income,  to  a great  extent,  conditions  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  education  available  to  students.  Besse  believed 
that  income  determines  not  only  the  number  of  school  years  completed  and 
the  quality  of  the  education  received  during  these  school  years,  "but  also 
the  cultural  orientation  during  the  schooling  period. Many  studies 
have  shown  that  children  from  low-status  families  score  lower  on  most 
standardized  tests  than  children  from  the  middle-class.  Sexton's 
study  showed  that  the  achievement  levels  measured  by  the  Iowa  Achieve- 
ment Test  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Big  City  were  above  grade  level 
for  incomes  above  $7000.  The  composite  achievement  scores  for  all  her 
major  income  groups  showed  without  exception  achievement  scores  rising 
with  family  income.  She  concluded,  "In  general,  achievement  scores  tend 
to  go  up  as  income  levels  go  up,"OJ 

The  low  achievement  of  disadvantaged  students  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  more  lower-class  students  fail  in  school  than  children  of 
the  upper-classes.  Sexton  said  that  they  do.  Her  study  showed  that, 

"In  the  lowest-income  group  (Group  I,  $3500),  10.9  per  cent  of  all  students 
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in  Big  City  failed  to  be  promoted  to  a higher  grade  in  January,  1958. 

This  means  that  more  than  one  out  of  every  ten  students  in  this  group 
were  not  passed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  highest-income  group 
less  than  1 per  cent  failed  to  be  promoted." 

A study  in  Quincy,  Illinois  of  four  grade  schools  having  a large 
number  of  culturally  deprived  children  revealed  that  only  46  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  of  these  grade  schools  finished  high  school  and  only  9 per 
cent  began  college.  It  was  shown  that,  "In  examining  the  grades  in 
academic  subjects  earned  by  ninth  graders  attending  these  grade  schools, 
only  5 per  cent  of  their  grades  were  'A'  while  54  per  cent  were  'D'  or 

ip  i ii 6 7 

Alan  Wilson's  study  of  sixth-grade  students  in  Berkely,  California, 
revealed  a pattern  of  achievement  congruent  with  that  found  by  Patricia 
Sexton  and  others.  He  used  fourteen  elementary  schools  which  he  divided 
according  to  class  lines  as  shown  by  residential  segregation.  The  Hill 
schools  enrolled  the  children  of  the  professionals  and  executives.  The 
Plats  schools  enrolled  the  children  of  the  working  class  and  Negroes. 
Between  these  two  sections,  both  geographically  and  socially,  were  the 
schools  of  the  Foothills.  Evidences  of  achievement  were  gathered  from 
reading  and  arithmetic  scores,  IQ  scores,  and  the  level  of  the  readers 
to  which  the  pupils  were  assigned  by  their  teachers  in  several  subject 

areas. ^8 
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As  a result,  Wilson  stated  that,  "Inspecting  these  indices  of 
achievement  in  the  three  school  strata  (See  Table  1),  it  is  evident  that 
the  students  in  the  Hills  are  far  superior,  on  the  average,  to  those  in 
the  Foothills,  and  the  students  in  the  Foothills,  in  turn  are  superior 
in  achievement  to  those  in  the  Flats.  Virtually  all  of  the  students 
in  the  Hills,  for  example,  were  reading  at  grade  level--in  a high-sixth 
grade  text  or  some  additional  enrichment  text  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
in  April.  But  only  half  of  the  boys  in  the  Foothills,  and  two-fifths 
of  those  in  the  Flats  were  at  grade  level.  A similar  pattern  of  achieve- 
ment exists  for  the  girls--the  only  exception  to  the  rank  order  being 
the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  the  Hills  only  indicated  one-half  of  the 
girls  as  warranting  A or  B grades  as  contrasted  with  65  per  cent  in 
the  Foothills . 

The  achievement  of  the  average  Negro  child  has  been  reported  to 
be  two  to  four  years  behind  the  achievement  of  the  average  American  child 
in  the  areas  of  reading  and  arithmetic. ^ This  discrepancy  also  holds 
true  for  the  Negro  in  English,  science,  social  studies,  and  even  at  the 
college  level. This  conclusion  is  substantiated  by  a study  of  Negro 
and  white  college  students  at  the  Miami-Dade  Junior  College.  The  study 
showed  that,  "Scores  on  the  Cooperative  School  and  College  Ability  Test 
made  by  the  lowest  quartile  of  white  students  were  considerably  higher 
than  those  made  by  the  highest  25  per  cent  of  the  Negro  students.  The 
test  revealed  an  average  ability  level  difference  of  approximately  two 
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and  one-half  years  between  the  groups."73 

When  the  IQ  test  is  used  as  a means  of  assessing  the  academic 
potentialities  of  school  children,  it  has  been  generally  found  that 
children  of  the  upper  classes  score  higher  than  those  of  the  lower- 
class.  Hollingshead 's  study  of  Elmtown  showed  that  IQ  scores  tend  to 
go  up  as  class  status  goes  up.73  Sexton's  and  Wilson's  studies 
corroborate  this  conclusion. 

The  universality  of  this  class  difference  is  further  substantiated 
by  Girard's  study  of  a group  of  French  children.  He  pointed  out  that, 
"It  has  already  been  observed  many  times,  in  France  and  elsewhere,  that 
children  from  different  socio-economic  backgrounds  do  not  achieve  the 
same  degree  of  scholastic  success,  any  more  than  they  obtain  the  same 
scores  in  tests  of  intelligence.  ...  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
in  most  cases,  and  where  intelligence  is  equal,  the  children  of  the 
upper  classes  benefit  from  a material  and  psychological  environment 
more  favorable  to  their  full  development  than  that  of  children  from 
less  fortunate  homes.  "7<^ 

Lower-Class  Status  and  Motivation 

The  educationally  deprived  child  is  lacking  in  high-achievement 
motivation,  and  the  motivation  which  he  may  possess  is  often  depressed 
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by  the  process  of  schooling.  To  achieve  at  the  level  of  expectation  of 
the  school  is  often  too  difficult  and  too  remote  for  the  disadvantaged 
student.  "Good  grades"  and  "good  conduct"  are  rewards  with  very  little 
meaning  in  the  culture  of  the  lower-class.  Neither  his  early  training 
nor  his  peer  society  provides  the  type  of  experience  from  which  he  can 
develop  high  achievement  motives.  Although  the  lower-class  values 
education,  there  appears  to  be  a serious  lack  of  intrinsic  motivation. 
Education  for  education's  sake  has  no  real  meaning  to  deprived  children. 

The  lower-status  child's  motivation  toward  achievement  and  toward 

his  occupational  aspirations  are  products  of  the  realities  of  life  in 

the  sub-culture  as  perceived  by  the  child,  by  his  parents,  and  by  his 

peers.  In  some  cases  the  lower-class  youth  will  overtly  subscribe  to 

aspirations  beyond  his  capacity  to  achieve.75  Kahl,7^  Elder,77  and 
78 

Rossi!  found  that  the  lower-class  children  do  not  aspire  to  tradi- 
tional standards  of  success.  They  are  conditioned  early  in  their 
development  toward  attainable  goals,  and  they  show  an  acute  awareness 
of  the  obstacles  to  higher  goals.  Early  failures  and  environmental 
anchoring  seem  to  peg  their  aspirations  to  a level  which  they  feel  they 
can  achieve. 

From  Elder's  study  of  adolescent  achievement  and  mobility  aspirations 
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the  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

1.  Scholastic  motivation  and  achievement  are  positively 
related  to  educational  and  occupational  aspirations. 

2.  A student  who  ranks  high  on  one  of  these  factors  is 
generally  high  on  the  others. 

3.  The  significant  determinants  of  motivation  and 
achievement  are  opportunities  for  success,  family 
expectations,  environmental  pressures,  and  personal 
capacity  to  achieve. ^ 

Lower-Class  Status  and  Cognition 

The  cognitive  style  of  the  disadvantaged  youth,  according  to  some 
authorities,  is  observable  in  his  language  pattern.  Their  normal  lan- 
guage development  tends  to  restrict  the  performance  of  the  disadvantaged 
in  intelligence  tests--even  the  so-called  culture-free  tests.  Bernstein 
holds  that  the  low  level  of  conceptualization  of  the  low-status  child  is 
evident  in  his  language  skills  and  that  poor  language  skills,  in  turn, 
limit  the  ability  of  the  child  to  do  abstract  thinking.  In  the  case  of 
the  disadvantaged  child,  he  has  described  the  cognitive  process  involved 
in  verbalization  as  a process  of  translating  into  "common  language"  the 
"formal  language"  of  the  school.  Bernstein  stated  that  "the  verbal  skill 
for  the  low-status  group  is  an  extremely  generalized  function  and  perme- 
ates all  mental  tasks. He  postulated  that  the  lower-class  child  has 
fewer  categories  for  the  various  stimuli  he  receives  in  the  school  en- 
vironment and  that  the  cues  which  he  selects  and  fits  into  these 
categories  will  also  be  limited.  The  world  he  perceives  is  limited  by 
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the  "labels"  which  he  can  attach  to  it,  and  its  meaning  to  him  will  be 
internalized  to  the  extent  which  his  cognitive  style  will  fit  it  into 
his  established  categories. 

According  to  Bernstein,  the  disadvantaged  child  is  not  predisposed 
to  ordering  of  symbolic  relationships,  to  imposing  of  order,  and  to  see- 
ing new  relationships.  Using  Bernstein's  point  of  view,  there  is  evidence 
of  low-level  cognition  in  the  language  of  disadvantaged  youth--their  use 
of  traditional  phrases,  idioms,  and  slang  which  tend  to  be  expressive  and 

O 1 

less  abstract.  It  follows  then  that  a low  level  of  conceptualization 
is  expected  from  deprived  children,  for,  as  Hullfish  and  Smith  have 
demonstrated,  "language  and  meaning  are  a necessary  ground  for  advance- 
ment to  the  conceptual  level. 

Riessman  describes  the  motoric  style  of  deprived  children  as 
follows : 

1.  They  often  appear  to  do  better  on  performance  tests  of 
intelligence . 

2.  They  like  to  draw. 

3.  Role-playing  is  an  attractive  technique  to  them. 

4.  They  often  use  their  fingers  when  counting,  and 
move  their  lips  when  reading. 

5.  They  like  to  participate  in  sports. 

6.  They  employ  physical  forms  of  discipline. 

7.  They  appear  to  think  in  spatial  terms  rather  than 
temporal  terms  (they  often  have  poor  time  perspective).®® 
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The  disadvantaged  child's  experiences  usually  involve  the  concrete 
and  the  immediate.  His  responses  are  direct  and  expressive.  Miriam  Gold- 
berg said,  "In  general,  the  expressive  style  of  the  lower-class  child 
can  be  described  as  more  often  motoric,  concrete,  ' thing-oriented, ' and 
non-verbal.  The  middle-class  child,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  often 
conceptual,  abstract-symbolic,  'idea-oriented, ' and  verbal  in  his  style 
of  expression. 

The  Ausubels  concluded  that,  "Middle-class  children  are  trained  to 
respond  to  the  abstract,  categorical,  and  relational  properties  of 
objects,  whereas  lower-class  children  are  trained  to  respond  more  to 
their  concrete,  tangible,  immediate,  and  particularized  properties. 

This  difference  in  perceptual  disposition  is  carried  over  into  verbal 
expression,  memory,  concept  formation,  learning  and  problem  solving. 

"The  coping  ability  of  lower-class  children  is  restricted  to  that 
narrow  range  of  stimuli  furnished  by  a ghetto- like  environment.  The 
opportunity  for  many  and  varied  enriching  experiences  through  which 
the  child  develops  facility  in  coping  is  limited.  Deutsch  found  that 
children  from  deprived  areas  have  great  difficulty  in  coping  with  the 
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Lower-Class  Status  and  Values 

The  disadvantaged  child  is  primarily  concerned  with  getting  ahead, 
obtaining  security,  and  coping  with  the  present;  therefore,  such  values 
as  social  betterment,  prestige,  and  high  status  have  little  meaning  for 
him.  He  places  high  values  upon  excitement  and  the  symbols  of  excite- 
ment--television,  cars. 87  Speed,  time,  and  competitiveness  as  they 
relate  to  educational  activities  are  not  important  aspects  of  the  culture 
of  the  deprived;  that  he  does  not  learn  the  value  of  these  attributes  is 
reflected  in  his  school  performance. 

Because  he  shows  little  self-restraint,  his  responses  are  immediate 

and  direct.  For  "the  slum  child  and  adolescent  learn  to  be  good  fighters 

88 

and  to  express  aggression  directly  and  by  physical  means."  Disadvan- 
taged children  "often  display  a strong  ingroup  feeling,  a lack  of  shame, 
much  rudeness,  little  restraint,  and  few  inhibitions.  They  are  likely 
to  have  little  regard  for  the  property  of  others  but  may  be  quick  to 
share  with  others  regardless  of  origin.  There  is  often  a keen  sensi- 
tivity to  insults,  status,  and  emotional  tension. "89  These  children 
learn  early  to  fear  authority  and  to  resent  supervision. 

In  the  moral  and  ethical  realm,  the  "good"  is  determined  by  what  is 
practical  as  observed  in  the  adult  behavior  of  their  sub-culture.  The 
guiding  ideals  or  principles  perceived  by  the  child  are  determined  by 
the  concreteness  of  the  application  of  these  values  found  in  the 
immediate  experiences  of  the  child.  Although  the  child  may  subscribe  to 
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principles  of  "goodness"  as  defined  by  the  larger  society,  his  behavior 

will  exemplify  basic  belief  opposed  to  these  principles. 

Educational  attainment,  social  advancement,  and  economic  mobility 

are  desirable,  but  to  achieve  these  goals  requires  stamina  which  the 

value  system  of  the  disadvantaged  child  does  not  support.  Riessman 

believed  that  the  school  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  changing 

only  one  of  the  limiting  values  of  the  disadvantaged  child--anti-intel- 

lectual  attitudes.  He  felt  that  the  school  should  openly  and  directly 

90 

attack  these  attitudes.  Although  he  gave  no  basis  for  taking  this 
position,  it  appears  that  he  may  have  believed  that  a more  intellectual 
attitude  might  lead  toward  raising  the  general  level  of  all  the  values 
of  the  disadvantaged. 

Some  writers  believe  that  the  lower-status  child  has  very  few 
internalized  values.  Riessman  reported  that  the  deprived  child  is 
outer  directed,  finding  stimulation  from  the  external. ^ He  is  not 

92 

introspective  and  finds  the  "causes  of  his  problems  in  external  forces."7 
Behavior  so  directed  is  evidence  of  the  lack  of  internalization  of  a 
criterion  of  worth,  most  probably  the  case  with  such  values  as  academic 
achievement  and  other  intellectualized  goals.  But,  the  disadvantaged 
child  does  possess  an  internalized  value  system,  perhaps  not  middle-class 
oriented  but  very  effective  in  guiding  his  behavior.  Daniel  reported, 
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"On  the  positive  side  these  youth  possess  initiative,  some  self-reliance 

Q O 

or  independence. 

..  One  of  the  significant  values  related  to  success  in  school  is  the 
ability  to  defer  gratification  or  anticipatory  socialization.^  Studies 
have  shown  that  the  child  from  the  lower-class  is  not  future-oriented} 

95 

he  is  more  highly  dependent  on  the  "reward  loading"  of  the  task  situation. 

Wilson  reported  that  socialization  toward  secure,  immediate  goals  tends  to 

96 

lower  the  aspiration  level  of  these  youth  and  to  inhibit  social  mobility. 

The  youth  of  the  lower  class  is  ambitious  and  desire  academic 
success,  but  the  values  appropriate  to  these  goals  are  not  taught  in  his 
culture.  Turner  explained  that  "the  failure  of  anticipatory  socialization 
to  accompany  future-orientation  is  probably  a consequence  of  the  absence 
of  a high-prestige  model  from  whom  to  learn  the  values  appropriate  to 
higher  strata. 

The  lack  of  a value  for  deferred  gratification,  according  to  Berkowitz, 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  a desire  for  prolonged  education  and  risk- 
taking occupational  selection.  Berkowitz  further  concluded  that  the 
lower-status  youth  has  a preference  for  collectivistic  orientation  and 
passivity.  He  is  group  oriented  and  least  likely  to  break  away  from  the 
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group  to  express  his  individuality.  He  shows  little  interest  in  attempting 
to  change  or  manipulate  his  environment The  outer-directedness 
attributed  to  these  youth  is  probably  inferred  from  their  desires  to 
participate  with  the  group  and  with  their  seeming  acceptance  of  things 
as  they  are.  This  is  probably  due  to  their  more  realistic  views  of 
their  narrow  world  as  one  which  they  cannot  change  and  of  their  own 
safety  within  their  own  groups. 

Allison  Davis  described  the  values  of  manliness  and  womanliness 
among  the  lower  class  as  follows:  "The  boy  will  learn  to  be  more 

male--coarser , more  aggressive  physically,  more  openly  sexually — than 
the  average  middle-class  boy.  The  girl  will  be  bolder,  more  outspoken 
sexually,  than  the  girl  trained  in  a middle-class  family. 

In  a report  on  research  and  its  implications  for  the  disadvantaged 
youth,  Marjorie  Smiley  reported  that  "lower-class  values  cluster  around 
an  ethic  of  'live  for  today'  in  which  the  present  is  valued  above  the 
future,  in  which  immediate  gratifications  are  more  attractive  than  those 
which  must  be  delayed,  and  in  which  job  aspirations  are  keyed  to  material, 
extrinsic  benefits  rather  than  to  long-range,  often  intangible  personal 
benefits--such  as  congeniality,  interest,  self-satisfaction."*-®® 
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Most  researchers  have  concluded  that  the  values  of  the  lower  class 
are  different  from  those  of  the  upper  classes.  They  all  seem  to  agree 
that  the  lower-class  child  exhibits  more  aggressive  behavior  (often 
physical)  and  that  he  is  more  anti-social  in  attitude  and  actions.  Very 
few  writers  have  attempted  to  describe  the  total  value  system  of  the 
lower  class.  The  general  pattern  of  most  reports  seems  to  stress  that 
there  is  a difference  and  that,  for  success  in  our  general  culture, 
there  needs  to  be  a change  in  the  value  system.  The  question  of  what 
the  specific  values  of  the  disadvantaged  youth  are  is  still  to  be 
answered  adequately. 

Lower-Class  Status  and  the  Self-Concept 
The  development  of  the  self-concept  is  dependent  to  a great  extent 
upon  the  way  other  people  regard  a person.  Every , self-concept  is  a 
product  of  the  experiences  of  a person,  and  it  influences  his  perception 
of  other  people  and  his  total  field. In  the  case  of  the  disadvantaged 
child,  his  feelings  of  worth  and  adequacy  are  seriously  damaged  by  his 
lack  of  affective  relations  in  his  primary  groups  and,  later,  by  his 
lack  of  adequacy  in  his  school  environment.  The  limited  interaction 
with  adults  in  the  homes  of  disadvantaged  youth  does  not  foster  the 
development  of  affective  relations  essential  to  the  growth  of  feelings  of 
worth  and  positive  feelings  toward  self.  These  homes  do  not  afford  the 
affective  support  which  children  need  when  facing  new  situations. 

The  behavior  pattern  of  the  disadvantaged  youth  may  serve  him 
effectively  within  the  confines  of  his  community,  but  when  he  moves 
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into  the  larger  society  it  does  not  bring  him  the  expected  responses. 
Instead,  he  is  subjected  to  criticism  and,  in  some  cases,  ridicule.  His 
aggression  is  punished,  his  rudeness  is  rejected,  and  his  manners  are 
scoffed.  In  school  situations  he  often  becomes  apathetic  and  discouraged. 
It  appears  that  the  large  environment  expects  him  to  be  different,  and 
he  soon  learns  to  be  as  different  as  he  is  expected  to  be.  Thompson 
believed  that  children  in  such  situations  suffer  from  "identity-crises." 
"These  crises  are  usually  due  to  a series  of  conflicting  psychological 
pulls  from  two  or  more  diverse  social  worlds . "102 

Membership  in  the  lower-class  appears  to  engender  low  confidence 
levels,  low  aspirations,  and  feelings  of  deprivation.*-^  Children  in 
this  group  frequently  have  "contradictory  attitudes  toward  self  and 
others  with  low  self-concepts  and  the  resultant  exaggerated  positive 
and  negative  attitude  toward  others . 

The  existing  studies  of  the  self-concept  are  few;  thus  one  can 
give  only  a limited  description  of  the  self-concept  of  the  disadvantaged 
child.  Most  of  them  deal  with  the  general  aspects  of  feelings  of 
adequacy  and  of  a self-image.  Lavin  found  that  most  researchers  agreed 
that  a positive  self-image  is  associated  with  high  academic  performance. 
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From  Lavin' s summary  of  the  research  on  the  relationship  of  the  self-image 
to  academic  achievement  the  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

1.  High  achievers  showed  more  self-confidence,  more  self-insight, 
and  more  positive  attitudes  toward  self. 

2.  There  is  a possibility  that  high  academic  performance  may 
result  in  higher  self-evaluation  and  that  this,  in  turn, 
may  increase  motivation  for  higher  achievement. 

3.  Most  of  the  studies  of  self-image  have  concentrated  upon 
college  students. 

4.  The  majority  of  the  studies  raise  more  questions  than 
they  answer. 

5.  Personality  characteristics  are  useful  in  predicting 
academic  performance  only  when  the  social  setting  in 
which  that  performance  takes  place  is  conceptualized 
and  used  as  a significant  variable. 

The  difficulties  in  assessing  the  value  of  the  findings  of  these  studies 

lay  primarily  in  the  use  of  terms  (self-esteem,  self-image,  self-concept-- 

negative,  positive,  high,  low),  in  the  measuring  techniques  (self-reports, 

ideal  and  actual  evaluations,  check  lists)  and  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
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self  (stability  and  generality  of  the  self). 

Although  little  of  the  research  of  the  self-concept  has  focused  on 
general  social  differentiation,  many  studies  have  centered  upon  the  self- 
image  of  the  Negro.  The  findings  of  these  reports  agree  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Ausubels: 

The  Negro  child  inherits  an  inferior  caste  status 

almost  inevitably  acquires  the  negative  self-esteem  that 

is  a realistic  ego  reflection  of  such  status. 


105.  David  E.  Lavin,  Prediction  of  Academic  Performance  (New 
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The  Negro  child  perceives  himself  as  an  object  of 
derision  and  disparagement  as  socially  rejected  by  the 
prestigeful  elements  of  society,  and  as  unworthy  of 
succorance  and  affection;  and  having  no  compelling 
reasons  for  not  accepting  this  officially  sanctioned 
negative  evaluation  of  himself,  he  develops  a deeply 
ingrained  negative  self-image. 

The  self-concept  of  any  child  in  a society  where  he  is  a member  of 
a group  of  inferior  status--racial,  social  or  religious--will  suffer  from 
confusion  and  frustration  resulting  from  the  variation  between  democratic 


ideals  and  actual  discriminatory  practices 
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Much  more  research  is 


needed;  in  this  area,  however,  social  and  curriculum  planners  should  use 
the  present  evidence  as  guides  for  observation  and  for  direction  of  the 
experiences  of  the  child  in  the  general  culture  and  in  school  environments, 
It  appears  from  most  of  the  studies  of  the  disadvantaged  student, 
that  the  basic  issue  involved  in  school  success  is  academic  achievement, 
which  apparently  is  the  indicator  of  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
individual.  That  is  to  say,  the  concern  of  the  school  is  focused  upon 
academic  progression  and  its  concomitant  behaviors  as  a means  of  moving 
the  student  toward  the  attainment  of  personal  and  societal  goals.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  concern  of  the  general  society  is  upon  a broader  role 
for  the  individual,  but  the  scope  of  the  activities  of  the  school  is 
limited  by  its  defined  role  and  by  the  roles  of  other  social  institutions. 
Therefore,  in  view  of  the  variety  of  forces  which  create  educational 
deprivation,  the  school  has  to  sort  out  those  elements  with  which  it  can 
deal  most  effectively. 


107.  David  P.  Ausubel  and  Pearl  Ausubel,  "Ego  Development  Among 
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The  community  junior  college,  like  all  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, is  faced  with  the  problem  of  helping  the  disadvantaged  student 
move  progressively  toward  attainable  goals  which  will  have  meaning  to 
him  and  which  will  be  of  value  to  society  generally.  Much  attention  is 
presently  being  paid  to  the  inability  of  the  disadvantaged  student  at 
the  college  level  to  attain  his  academic  or  occupational  objectives. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  educational  commitment  of  the  community 
junior  college,  it  will  receive  an  increasingly  larger  proportion  of 
disadvantaged  students  than  any  other  institution  of  higher  education. 
To  serve  the  needs  of  these  students,  the  program  must  recognize  the 
nature  of  the  disadvantaged  student  and  the  nature  of  the  pressures 
upon  him. 

Chapter  I described  reasons  for  the  community  junior  college  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  providing  comprehensive  education  for  the 
disadvantaged  student.  Chapter  II  has  given  a picture  of  the  nature 
of  the  disadvantaged  student--his  motivations,  aspirations,  cognitive 
style,  values,  and  self-concept--as  it  relates  to  educational  achieve- 
ment. The  next  chapter  presents  theoretical  positions  and  explanations 
relating  to  motivation,  to  cognition,  and  to  the  development  of  values 
and  self-concept. 


CHAPTER  III 


CHANGING  THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENT 

The  core  of  the  problem  of  educational  deprivation  seems  to  be  to 
facilitate  the  learning  process  and  to  influence  the  selection  of  goals 
in  terms  of  the  realities  of  the  American  way  of  life.  The  problem 
thus  involves  a high  level  of  achievement  motivation,  a facilitating 
value  system,  a positive  self-concept,  and  a high  level  of  conceptualiza- 
tion. To  help  the  disadvantaged  student  toward  these  levels  of  develop- 
ment, educators  must  explore  the  basic  issues  of  causality  or  theories 
in  each  of  these  areas.  This  chapter  presents  some  of  the  theoretical 
bases  for  the  development  of  motivation,  values,  cognition,  and  self- 
concept  and  their  relationship  to  academic  achievement. 

Motivation 

Achievement  motivation  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  academic 
progress  or  in  terms  of  aspirations.  High  achievement  motivation  is 
evidenced  by  high  levels  of  aspiration  and  by  academic  progression. 
Therefore,  in  this  discussion  the  two  indices  will  be  used  inter- 
changeably. Motives  according  to  McClelland  are  learned.109  They  are 
developed  as  the  result  of  redintegration,  a process  by  which  certain 
affective  arousal  states  become  associated  with  certain  cues.  As  cues 


109.  David  C.  McClelland  and  others.  The  Achievement  Motive  (New 
York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1953),  p.  83 . 
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are  paired  with  the  affective  state  or  a change  in  the  affective  state 
or  a change  in  the  conditions  producing  them  redintegration  takes  place. 
Redintegration  can  be  seen,  then,  as  the  process  which  fuses  the  bond 
between  the  cue  and  the  affective  state.  Motives  are  built  upon  the 
redintegrative  process  and  are,  therefore,  "the  learned  result  of 
pairing  cues  with  affect  or,  the  conditions  which  produced  af feet . "^-0 
Motivation,  then,  is  the  sequential  approach  or  avoidance  behavior 
chosen  to  produce  or  arrive  at  an  affective  state.  According  to  this 
theory  any  sequential  succession  of  responses  which  result  in  approach 
to  or  avoidance  of  a situation  is  evidence  of  a motive.  The  antecedent 
conditions  for  the  development  of  a motive  are  produced  by  certain 
sensory,  perceptual  events  which  cause  the  arousal  of  affective  states. 
These  affective  states  may  be  either  positive  or  negative.  The  differ- 
ence is  determined  by  the  degree  of  discrepancy  between  the  adaptation 
level  of  the  organism  and  the  event--small  discrepancy  produces  positive 
affect.  The  adaptation  level  is  the  level  of  expectancy  to  which  the 
organism  has  learned  to  respond  as  the  result  of  its  experiences. 

In  such  a frame  of  reference  as  the  one  mentioned,  high  achievement 
motivation  is  dependent  upon  the  adaptation  level  of  the  individual  and 
upon  the  degree  to  which  achievement  situations  provide  positive  or 
negative  effect.  Thus,  the  level  of  motivation  changes  as  the  experiences 
of  the  individual  change  his  level  of  adaptation  or  expectancy.  This 
theory  makes  it  possible  to  change  the  motivational  level  of  the  disadvan- 
taged student  by  structuring  his  experiences. 


110.  Ibid. , p.  39. 
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Empirical  studies  have  shown  that  those  experiences  which  produce 
high  achievement  and  high  aspirations  are  limited  in  the  environment  of 
the  disadvantaged  child.  Jackson  Toby  reported  that  the  parents  of  the 
lower-class  child  "lack  the  incentive  to  encourage  him  in  and  praise  him 
for  school  accomplishment  at  that  critical  early  period  when  he  finds 
school  new  and  strange  and  distasteful."111  Parents  play  the  leading  role 
in  the  formation  of  educational  aspiration  during  the  early  years  of  a 
child's  life.  For  "youth  do  in  fact  look  to  their  parents  for  advice  and 
attempt  to  meet  their  expectations;  they  try  to  satisfy  parents'  aspi- 
rations in  terms  of  educational  planning,  academic  achievement,  and,  we 
would  contend,  in  terms  of  occupational  achievement."-^^  Anderson  and  his 
co-workers  further  concluded  that,  "Parents  are  the  major  reference  group 
in  the  formation  of  the  educational  and  occupational  aspirations  of  youth. 
Youth  tend  to  follow  the  educational  and  occupational  guidelines  formu- 
lated for  them  by  their  parents."11^ 

Muriel  Crosby  stated  that  in  early  childhood  the  major  influence 
upon  the  motivation  of  the  child  to  aspire  and  to  achieve  is  the  family.11^ 
There  seems  to  be  adequate  evidence  that  the  achievement  needs  of 
disadvantaged  children  are  not  high  because  of  the  lack  of  parental 
direction  and  general  apathy  toward  achievement  in  his  environment. 


111.  Jackson  Toby,  "Orientation  to  Education  as  a Factor  in  the 
School  Maladjustment  of  Lower-Class  Children,"  Social  Forces,  L V (March, 
1957),  262. 

112.  Robert  C.  Anderson  and  Others,  "Parental  Aspirations:  A Key 

to  the  Educational  and  Occupational  Achievement  of  Youth, " Adult  Leader- 
ship XIV  (May,  1965),  9. 

113.  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

114.  Muriel  Crosby,  "Poverty  and  the  School,"  Educational  Leader- 
ship XXII  (May,  1965),  536. 
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Wolfle  agreed  with  this  position,  and  his  research  showed  that  the 
"socio-economic  factors  which  are  indicated  by  the  father's  occupation 
begin  early  to  influence  a child's  educational  progress  and  explanation."^** 
He  further  concluded  that  statistical  facts  have  often  demonstrated 
that  "the  socio-economic  background  of  the  child  is  related  to  school 
of  youngsters  who  remain  in  school  to  any  designated  level. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  show  the  relationship  between  class 
status  and  educational  motivation,  and  there  is  equally  as  much  evidence 
to  show  relationship  between  parental-  influence  and  educational  motivation. 
The  low  educational  level  of  the  disadvantaged  child's  family  does  not 
provide  the  necessary  support  or  reinforcement  needed  to  encourage 
academic  achievement.  The  child  does  receive  some  independent  training 
but  not  of  the  type  which  would  facilitate  educational  attainment. 

Helen  Shaffer  said  that,  "Low  family  income  is  not  the  principal  factor 
militating  against  the  success  of  slum  children  in  school.  The  manner 
of  life  into  which  they  are  born,  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  treated 
by  adults,  the  kind  of  speech  heard  in  the  home,  and  values,  aspirations 
and  personal  habits  of  their  elders  are  the  main  influences  affecting  the 
child's  educability."  Further  evidence  of  the  effect  of  parental 
attitude  on  academic  achievement  is  found  in  a study  by  Elizabeth  Drews 
and  John  Teahan.  They  found  that  mothers  of  high  achievers  were  more 


115.  Dael  Wolfle,  "Educational  Opportunity,  Measured  Intelligence, 
and  Social  Background,"  Education,  Economy  and  Society,  ed.  A.  H.  Halsey, 
Jean  Floud,  and  C.  Arnold  Anderson  (New  York;  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe, 
Inc.,  1961),  p.  224. 
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authoritarian  and  restrictive  in  the  treatment  of  their  children  than 

were  mothers  of  low  achievers . There  was  a family  atmosphere  in  which 
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the  parents  knew  what  was  best  for  the  child. 

The  lack  of  high  achievement  motivation  by  the  disadvantaged  child 
may  also  be  attributed  to  his  limited  intellectual  development.  The 
performance  on  verbal  and  non-verbal  tests  of  general  intelligence  has 
been  poorer  for  the  lower-status  child  than  for  others.  Granted  that 
most  intelligence  tests  are  designed  for  middle-class  children,  the 
performance  of  the  lower-class  child  on  a test  is  an  indication  of  how 
successful  he  will  be  in  the  middle-class  school  environment.  According 
to  Deutsch,  intelligence  can  be  considered  as  the  "resultant  of  inter- 
action between  genetic  potentialities  and  environmental  pressures  and 
since  this  interaction  takes  place  within  a given  culture  intelligence 
quotients  will  be,  to  a large  degree,  dependent  upon  the  experiences 
of  the  child.  Deutsch  has  pointed  out  that  the  environment  of  these 

children  does  not  provide  the  stimulating  experiences  and  manipulative 
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and  verbal  skills  necessary  for  adequate  performance  on  such  tests. 

Most  of  the  research  in  this  area  points  out  that  the  environment  of 
the  lower-status  child  has  a deleterious  effect  upon  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  child. 
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Because  there  is  a lack  of  success  in  school,  any  motivational  effort 
toward  high  achievement  is  soon  stymied.  According  to  Prentice,  "Studies 
of  aspiration  show  that  success  typically  leads  to  the  setting  of  higher 
sights  but  that  success  also  leads  to  more  realistic  goals  than  failure 

does."^l  The  aspirations  and  achievement  of  the  child  reflect  prior 
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experiences  of  success  and  failure.  Since  the  school  is  middle-class 
oriented  it  is  easy  to  agree  with  Patricia  Sexton  that  it  tends  to 
alienate  the  lower-income  child. ^3 

Deutsch  explained  the  effect  of  the  school  on  the  level  of 
motivation  thus: 

The  middle-class  child  comes  to  school  prepared, 
for  the  most  part,  to  meet  the  demands  made  on  him. 

The  expectations  of  his  teachers  are  that  he  will  suc- 
ceed. As  he  confronts  material  that  is  congruent  with 
his  underlying  skills,  he  is  able  to  succeed,  and  thus 
he  achieves  the  feeling  of  efficacy.  . . which  promotes 
continuing  positive  interaction  with  the  environment. 

The  lower-class  child,  on  the  other  hand,  experiences 
the  middle-class-oriented  school  as  discontinuous 
with  his  home  environment,  and  further,  comes  to  it 
unprepared  in  the  basic  skills  on  which  the  curriculum 
is  founded.  The  school  becomes  a place  which  makes 
puzzling  demands,  and  where  failure  is  frequent  and 
feelings  of  competence  are  subsequently  not  generated. 

Motivation  decreases,  and  the  school  loses  its  effec- 
tiveness . 

Chapman  and  Volkmann  approached  the  study  of  levels  of  aspirations 
from  the  point  of  view  that  the  social  environment  provides  a frame  of 
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reference  or  an  anchoring  point  within  or  around  which  individuals  set 
their  achievement  goals.  They  hypothesized  that  the  social  environment 
might  determine  the  level  of  aspiration  of  a given  individual  through 
his  knowledge  of  the  achievement  of  groups  whose  status  or  ability, 
relative  to  his  own,  he  could  assess.125  This  study  revealed  that  when 
individuals  had  knowledge  of  the  achievement  level  of  other  similar 
persons,  they  tended  to  set  their  achievement  goals  at  or  near  that  level. 
If  the  knowledge  was  of  a superior  group  or  of  a lower  group,  the  person 
set  his  level  higher  or  lower,  respectively. 

When  these  results  are  applied  to  the  lower-class,  one  can  see 
that  the  anchoring  points  or  frame  of  reference  of  the  depressed 
environment  provides  little  incentive  for  high  achievement  motivation. 

This  hypothesis  also  provides  an  explanation  for  the  effect  of  models  on 
motivation  and  aspiration.  One  of  the  developmental  tasks  of  all  youth 
is  to  acquire  a sex-role  identity,  and  this  development  is  facilitated 
by  the  sex-role  of  the  sex  models  within  the  culture.  In  the  lower- 
class  there  are  very  few  models,  especially  in  the  Negro  ghetto  where 
the  male  role  has  been  deliberately  undermined  by  the  caste  system. 
Therefore,  for  the  male  especially,  the  social  environment  of  lower- 
class  status  operates  against  high  achievement  motivation.  It  should 
be  noted  here  that  a few  persons  do  overcome  the  handicaps  of  status. 
These  atypical  persons  may  be  the  product  of  negative  reactions  to  the 
major  referent  groups. 


125.  Dwight  W.  Chapman  and  John  Volkmann  "A  Social  Determinant 
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Thus,  the  low  level  of  achievement  motivation  of  the  disadvantaged 
student  is  a product  of  the  interaction  of  the  child  with  his  family's 
level  of  expectation,  with  the  achievement  stimulation  provided  by  his 
culture,  and  with  the  supportive  efforts  of  his  school  environment. 

That  is  to  say  that  academic  achievement  is  dependent  upon  the  attitude 
and  support  of  one's  referent  groups  and  that  change  in  achievement 
level  can  take  place  by  freeing  the  individual  from  the  need  of  support 
by  raising  his  level  of  expectancy. 

The  concepts  of  motivation  as  they  are  related  to  the  disadvantaged 
students  presented  here  support  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Achievement  motivation  is  a product  of  the  interaction 
of  the  child  with  his  family's  level  of  expectation  with 
the  achievement  stimulation  provided  by  his  culture,  and 
with  the  supportive  efforts  of  his  school  environment. 

2.  Changes  in  the  level  of  motivation  can  be  initiated  by 
structuring  the  experience  of  students  so  that  they 
present  a degree  of  difficulty  but  within  the  students 
competency  level.  Successive  challenges  of  this  type 
raise  the  level  of  expectancy. 

3.  The  parental  aspirations,  the  mode  of  living,  the  peer 
culture,  and  the  manipulative  and  verbal  experiences 
of  the  disadvantaged  student  are  deterrents  to  intel- 
lectual development  and  to  the  development  of  high 
achievement  motivation. 

4.  The  development  of  high  achievement  motivation  by  the 
disadvantaged  student  is  hampered  (a)  by  his  lack  of 
ability  to  defer  gratification,  (b)  by  the  lack  of 
acceptance  and  success  in  school,  (c)  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  models,  and  (d)  by  the  lack  of  environmental 
reinforcement  or  positive  anchorage. 

5.  The  achievement  level  of  disadvantaged  students  can 
be  changed  by  successively  raising  the  students  level 
of  adaptation  or  expectancy. 

6.  The  level  of  expectancy  can  be  raised  by  introducing 
students  to  experiences  which  are  challenging  but  which 
are  yet  within  the  realm  of  their  capabilities. 

7.  Disadvantaged  students  can  acquire  high  achievement  mo- 
tivation if  they  are  taught  how  to  defer  gratification  and 
if  they  are  presented  models  with  whom  they  can  identify. 
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8.  High  achievement  motivation  for  disadvantaged  students 
can  be  realized  if  the  school  environment  is  one  in 
which  the  student  feels  accepted  and  one  in  which  he 
can  receive  constant  reinforcement. 

9.  Although  the  school  cannot  change  the  class  status  of  the 
disadvantaged  student,  it  can  enlist  the  assistance 

of  some  of  the  forces  which  operate  in  the  students 
environment- -his  parents,  his  church  or  any  other 
organized  group. 

Values 

Values  and  motives  are  so  closely  associated  that  the  two 
components  of  behavior  are  often  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  one.  Values, 
like  motives,  are  learned  through  the  interaction  of  the  organism  with 
his  environment;  they  both  are  sufficiently  consistent;  and  they  both 
are  inferred  from  behavior.  Valuing  and  motivation  are  both  related 
to  the  affective  domain.  Berkowitz  uses  the  two  terms  in  a relational 
sense;  he  distinguish  them  thus,  "A  person  with  strong  achievement 
values  are  presumably  in  favor  of  certain  kinds  of  behavior,  such  as 
postponing  pleasures,  which  are  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  achieve 
the  goal. "126  This  point  of  view  is  similar  to  Rosen's  achievement 
syndrone . 

Further  evidence  of  the  relationship  between  values  and  motivation 
can  be  seen  in  Dole's  study  of  academic  choices  of  students.  He  found 
that  the  value  of  satisfaction  was  one  of  the  most  constant  items  across 
all  educational  levels  in  influencing  the  educational  choices  students 
made. Asch  corroborates  this  relationship  by  his  statement  that  modern 
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psychologists  have  assimilated  the  facts  of  values  of  the  general  concept 

of  motivation.128  It  seems  that  if  a person  acts  in  a certain  way  because 

of  a judgment  of  choice,  his  action  is  an  assertion  that  that  judgment  or 

choice  has  become  a motivational  force.  Strasser  also  referred  to  values 

129 

as  directive  factors  in  human  behavior. 

The  same  environmental  factors  which  influence  the  development  of 
motivation  also  influence  the  development  of  values.  Berkowitz,  unlike 
Piaget,  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  social  environment  as 
it  affects  the  development  of  values.  He  described  Piaget ' s position 
as  placing  too  much  emphasis  on  the  maturational  determinants  of  moral 
judgment.  He  reports,  "Piaget  believed  that  the  developmental  sequence 
of  moral  judgment  first  stage — the  morality  of  constraint  using  the 
principle  of  moral  realism;  second  stage— the  morality  of  equity 

i in 

arose  from  a combination  of  environmental  and  maturational  events."  J 
According  to  Berkowitz,  empirical  investigations  in  America  do 
not  validate  Piaget's  conclusions.  There  appears  to  be  a decrease  of 
moral  realism  with  age  only  in  lower-status  children.  Children  of  the 
upper-classes  seem  to  exhibit  mature  judgment  earlier  than  Piaget 
described.  The  socio-economic  status  and  the  child-rearing  practices  of 
the  family  appear  to  play  a major  role  in  determining  the  value  or 
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judgmental  development  of  the  child.  ^31  The  lower-status  group  tend  to 
evaluate  in  terms  of  consequences  while  the  upper  class  tend  to  consider 
intent.  This  difference  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  behavior  of  the 
parents,  by  the  precepts  taught  the  children,  and  by  the  moral  ethos 
of  the  home.  Berkowitz  concludes,  "the  parent  who  wants  his  child 
to  be  reasonably  successful  (as  success  is  ordinarily  defined  in  our 
society)  and  a responsible  and  law-abiding  citizen  apparently  has  to 
take  an  active  part  in  developing  appropriate  values  and  motives 
in  the  child. "132 

Many  studies  have  demonstrated  that  parental  influence  plays  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  values.  The  beliefs,  attitudes,  and 
judgments  that  the  child  observes  in  his  parents  will  influence  his 
own  developing  values.  The  influence  of  models  as  means  of  providing 
an  avenue  for  identification  or  imitation  is  as  potent  in  the  development 
of  values  as  it  is  in  the  development  of  achievement  motivation.  The 
influence  of  models  on  individuals'  values  has  been  reported  by  Shoben. 

He  says  that  research  shows  that  the  therapist  with  no  conscious  effort 
becomes  a broad  model  of  how  a decent  person  may  respond  to  another  and 
consider  the  character  of  his  own  conduct.  Successfully  treated  patients 
became  similar  to  their  therapists  in  their  moral  values,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  morals  were  not  a dominant  part  of  the  treatment.  He  noticed 
that  the  patients  did  not  become  similar  to  some  central,  broadly  shared 
criterion  of  moral  value.  ^3 
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The  child-rearing  practices  of  the  family,  especially  disciplinary 
practices,  influence  the  value  judgments  of  the  child.  Children  from  homes 
(lower  class)  in  which  parents  rely  on  physical  punishment  do  develop 
more  anti-social  aggression  whereas  children  from  homes  where  psycholog- 
ical punishment  is  used  tend  to  have  values  which  impede  aggression  and 
anti-social  attitudes . ^4  jn  homes  where  the  child  is  accepted  and 
the  environment  is  less  threatening,  there  tends  to  be  a greater 
internalization  of  values.  This  internalization  of  values  acts  as  a 
monitor  of  behavior,  and  the  child  exhibits  more  self-direction  and 
more  self-control. 

External  forces--peer-groups  and  significant  adults — influence 
value  development  in  cases  where  there  has  been  little  internalization 
of  values  or  where  values  perceived  have  had  little  reinforcement. 

What  Riessman  called  outer-directedness  is  dominant  where  persons  are 
not  sure  of  the  correctness  of  a situation.  For  some  people,  to  know 
does  not  always  determine  the  behavior,  as  in  the  case  of  mob  action, 

Shared  values,  which  are  products  of  a culture  or  sub-culture,  impose 
certain  types  of  judgment  and  choices  upon  the  individual.  In  the 
lower-class  community,  physical  violence,  certain  anti-social  activities, 
and  certain  types  of  sexual  behavior  are  not  strongly  condemned;  therefore, 
children  growing  up  in  these  communities  take  on  these  negative  patterns 
of  behavior. ^5  Berkowitz  accounted  for  the  existence  of  such  a behavior 
code  as  the  results  of:  "(1)  frequent  economic  and  social  frustrations 
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leading  to  anti-social  aggressive  behavior;  (2)  class-engendered  con- 
ditions interfering  with  the  development  of  conventional  moral  standards; 
and  (3)  parental  treatment . "^6 

Michael  Harrington  explained  the  value  system  of  the  lower-class  as 
a product  of  a feeling  of  pessimism.  He  believed  that  pessimism  pervades 
both  the  personal  experiences  of  the  lower-status  person  and  his  expec- 
tations concerning  job  and  family.  "This  pessimism  is  involved  in  a 
basic  attitude  of  the  poor:  the  fact  that  they  do  not  postpone 

satisfactions,  that  they  do  not  save.  When  pleasure  is  available,  they 
tend  to  take  it  immediately.  "-^7  believed  that  this  is  the  logical 
and  natural  pattern  of  behavior  for  one  living  in  that  part  of  American 
life  which  is  without  a future. 

In  view  of  the  material  presented  here,  one  can  agree  with  Simpson 
and  Yinger  that  "Knowledge  of  the  groups  within  which  one  develops  and 
within  which  behavior  occurs  is  vital.  Frequently  knowledge  of  group 
values  and  role  requirements  alone  will  yield  good  predictive  power 
concerning  individual  behavior . "-^8 

This  point  of  view  was  corroborated  by  Douvan.  She  stated  that 
the  value  and  behavior  expectations  of  the  subculture  will  determine 
what  the  individual  will  set  as  achievement  goals. 
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The  summary  of  research  on  value  development  as  presented  by 
Berkowitz,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  family  and  the  value  ethos 
of  the  child  s environment  exert  the  most  powerful  influence  upon  the 
child  s value  system.  Because  of  the  close  relationship  between  values 
and  motives,  one  can  hypothesize  that  the  internalization  of  values 
takes  place  in  a manner  similar  to  that  in  which  motives  are  acquired. 

On  the  basis  of  value  development,  it  can  be  concluded  that: 

1.  The  beliefs,  attitudes  and  judgments  of  parents  are  the 
major  factors  in  the  development  of  the  student's  value 
system. 

2.  The  value  ethos  of  the  environment  (peer  groups,  significant 
others)  plays  a significant  part  in  the  development  of  values. 

3.  Child-rearing  practices  and  models  are  powerful  factors  in 
shaping  the  value  judgments  of  the  child. 

4.  Internalized  values  serve  as  motivating  forces. 

5.  Changes  in  values  are  easier  to  achieve  where  there  is 
little  or  no  internalization  of  values. 

6.  The  disadvantaged  student's  values  differ  from  those  of  the 
general  society  as  a result  of  the  pessimistic  and  depressing 
ethos  of  his  home  and  his  sub-culture. 

7.  The  differences  in  the  disadvantaged  student's  value  system 
can  be  observed  (a)  in  his  tendency  to  make  choices  which 
bring  immediate  satisfaction,  (b)  in  his  tendencies  toward 
physical  violence,  (c)  in  his  selection  of  goals,  and  (d)  in 
his  anti-social  activities  (sexual  behavior,  attitude  toward 
authority) . 

8.  Changes  in  values  can  be  achieved  through  instruction  (knowl- 
edge of  what  acceptable  values  are),  through  the  presentation 
of  adequate  model,  and  through  experiences  which  provide 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  acceptable  values. 


Self-Concept 

Each  individual,  according  to  the  perceptual  psychologists,  strives 
toward  self-actualization,  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  life  is  to  achieve 
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self-adequacy.  The  attainment  of  this  goal  is  dependent  upon  a positive 
self-concept.  That  is,  the  person  sees  himself  as  liked,  wanted,  and 
worthy.  He  can  realistically  assess  his  capabilities;  he  can  handle 
changes;  he  is  open  to  new  experiences;  he  can  cope  with  differences; 
and  he  can  direct  his  growth.^® 

The  self-concept  is  learned  through  the  experiences  of  the  child 
in  his  home,  in  his  community,  and  in  his  school.  In  his  home  he  learns 
from  his  family  a feeling  of  worth,  of  being  like,  of  being  wanted,  of 
being  accepted,  and  of  being  important.  The  child's  image  of  himself 
is  developed  through  his  experiences  with  signif icant--others . These 
others  may  be  such  adults  outside  of  his  family  as  the  one  he  interacts 
within  his  neighborhood  relations--his  teachers,  and  the  adult  repre- 
sentatives of  the  social  institutions  which  make  up  the  larger  community. 
His  peers  in  his  neighborhood  and  in  his  school  help  him  to  learn  who 
he  is . 

The  perceptualist  believe  that  the  desire  to  become  adequate  is 
a basic  motivation  of  every  individual  and  that  all  the  experiences  of 
the  person  are  attempts  toward  becoming  more  adequate.  Adequacy  is 
achieved  through  the  development  of  a positive  self.  Such  positive 
feelings  are  achieved  through  experiences  in  which  the  person  feels 
capable,  worthy,  and  desired  and  in  which  the  person  can  discover 
personal  meanings . 
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When  the  person  has  an  accurate  view  of  himself  and  is  able  to 
accept  this  view,  he  becomes  more  insightful;  he  is  able  to  set  more 
realistic  goals;  he  becomes  capable  of  moving  toward  the  realization  of 
these  goals;  and  he  becomes  more  concerned  for  others.  The  person  who 
has  positive  feelings  toward  himself  and  can  accept  himself  is  more 
open  to  experience  than  others  and,  therefore,  develops  more  social 
sensitivity.  Hence,  a person's  sensitivity  to  others  is  a function 
of  his  insight  into  himself.  This  hypothesis  was  tested  by  Mueller, 
and  his  results  confirmed  it.1^2  Combs  has  said  that  with  a positive 
view  of  self  one  can  take  chances. Although  risk-taking  is  a 
dominant  element  of  high  achievement  motivation,  both  the  elements 
of  challenge  and  of  risk-taking  are  measurable.  Persons  security 
bound  were  found  to  have  a low  level  of  achievement  and  aspirations . 

The  positive  view  of  self  permits  the  individual  to  be  generous,  to  give 
of  himself,  to  become  more  personally  involved  and  to  be  open  to 
experience.  This  openness  to  experience  provides  for  the  acceptance 
of  more  data  and  for  more  flexibility. 

Pauline  Hilliard  believes  that  a positive  view  of  self  is  basic  to 
cooperative  ventures.  When  a child  is  cared  for  and  wanted  he  is  able  to 
share  affection  and  attention  with  others.  As  a child's  self-confidence 
is  built  and  as  the  child  achieve? a satisfied  feeling  of  competence,  he 
becomes  more  successful  in  the  tasks  set  by  the  school. 
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A positive  view  of  self  and  of  acceptance  of  self  appears  to  be 
necessary  for  academic  success.  Inlow  says  that  those  persons  who 
stand  high  on  the  trait  of  self-acceptance  tend  to  view  reality  more 
discriminately;  those  who  fall  low  tend  to  view  it  more  distortedly 
and  even  mistakenly . 1^6  Hollister  and  Chandler  present  a convincing 
discussion  of  the  necessity  for  a positive  view  of  self  as  a pre- 
requisite for  academic  success.  They  point  out  that  the  student  can 
become  so  involved  with  the  problems  of  self  that  he  cannot  be  success- 
ful in  dealing  with  the  learning  tasks. Averill  has  pointed  out 
that  the  development  of  an  adequate  personal  self-identity  is  essential 
to  the  admission  of  the  whole  man  to  the  learning  situation. 

Emanuel  Berger  attempted  to  see  if  students  who  were  willing  to  accept 
their  own  limitations  (WAL)  were  higher  achieves  than  those  who  were  not. 
The  results  confirmed  the  hypothesis.  For  students  who  were  high  WAL 
scorers  achieved  better  scholastically  than  the  low  scorers.1^  it 
appears  then  that  a positive  view  of  self  and  of  acceptance  of  self  are 
essential  elements  in  academic  achievement. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  the  lack  of  academic  progression 
by  the  disadvantaged  youth  may  also  be  the  results  of  a negative  view  of 
self.  Although  research  in  this  area  is  limited,  that  which  does  exist 
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shows  that  children  of  lower- status  groups  tend  to  develop  a negative 
view  of  self.  The  phenomenologists  believe  that  "When  children  are 
segregated  by  race,  religion,  sex,  intellectual  ability,  socio-economic 
status,  or  even  age,  they  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  learning 
to  identify  with  all  mankind. "150  This  identification,  according  to 
this  group  of  psychologists,  is  a feeling  of  oneness  with  one's  fellows, 
a sensitivity  to  the  feelings  and  attitudes  of  others  and  is,  therefore, 
necessary  for  adequacy. 

Bloom,  Davis,  and  Hess  point  out  that  "Research  on  personality 
development  in  deprived  children  has  not  been  very  extensive.  The 
available  evidence,  however,  does  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ego  develop- 
ment of  the  deprived  child  is  more  likely  to  be  characterized  by  lack 
of  self-confidence  and  negative  self-image  than  that  of  the  middle-class 
child.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the  Negro  deprived  child  who 
suffers  the  additional  handicap  of  caste-like  status  and  prejudice.  For 
the  Negro  males,  inadequate  sex-role  identification  seems  fairly  common. 
In  addition,  research  on  failure  (often  experienced  by  these  children) 
shows  negative  effects  on  personality  and  subsequent  achievement  and 
aspiration.  ^1 
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In  the  case  of  the  Negro,  the  abject  poverty,  the  unstable  home, 
the  lack  of  family  reinforcement,  and  the  pressure  of  both  the  school 
and  the  general  society  for  conformity  to  white  middle-class  behavior 
all  operate  to  produce  negative  feelings  of  self.  Children  subjected 
to  the  pressure  of  a color-caste  system  soon  learn  that  they  are 
inferior,  not  wanted,  and  incapable  of  becoming  part  of  the  mainstream 
of  American  society.  The  conflict  of  the  demands  of  society  and  the 
democratic  ideal  serve  further  to  disorganize  the  self  of  the  Negro 
child.152 

The  self-image  of  the  Negro  child  is  distorted  by  the  caste 
system  and  the  class  system  of  American  society.  The  class  system 
is  shared  by  all  disadvantaged  children.  The  families  of  these  children 
often  experience  the  depressing  effect  of  deprivation,  and  these  feelings 
are  passed  on  to  the  children. 

Since  the  self-concept  is  developed  through  the  interaction  of  the 
individual  with  other  people,  the  experiences  of  the  disadvantaged  child 
with  the  persons  in  his  environment  would  tend  toward  the  development  of 
a different  self-image.  Since  persons  of  different  socio-economic  status 
possess  different  sets  of  attitudes,  values,  and  motivations,  it  appears 
that  the  life  situations  which  account  for  these  differences  would  also 
produce  a self-image  which  would  be  characteristic  of  the  status  level. 

The  low  self-esteem  and  negative  feelings  toward  self  observed  in  the 
disadvantaged  student  appear,  then,  to  be  related  to  socio-economic  status. 
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It  seems  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  low-status  persons  have  a less  pos- 
itive view  of  self  than  persons  of  the  upper  class.  Sexton  agrees  that 
this  is  the  case  for,  as  she  states,  the  lower-status  child  is  "denied 
the  life  experiences  which  give  children  confidence  in  themselves  and 
interest  in  their  studies . "153 

The  concepts  of  the  development  of  the  self-concept,  as  presented 
here  lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  self-image  is  learned  through  the  experiences  of  the 
child  with  his  family,  and  his  environment. 

2.  The  self-concept  is  always  in  a state  of  becoming  and  as  the 
forces  which  influence  its  growth  change  the  self-concept  is 
altered. 

3.  The  family,  the  neighborhood  (significant  others),  and  the 
school  determine  whether  the  individual  will  develop  a 
positive  or  a negative  self. 

4.  The  positive  self  develops  in  an  atmosphere  of  acceptance 
where  a rich  and  stimulating  environment  fosters  openers  to 
new  experience  and  feelings  of  oneness  with  others. 

5.  The  positive  self  is  necessary  for  high  academic  achievement. 

6.  The  disadvantaged  student  possesses  a negative  self-concept. 

7.  The  threatening  atmosphere  of  the  lower-class  caused  by 
economic  and  social  frustration  tends  to  prohibit  the 
development  of  feelings  of  adequacy. 

8.  The  world  of  the  disadvantaged  student  reinforces  feelings 
of  inadequacy  through  its  lack  of  emphasis  upon  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  both  the  child  and  the  adult. 

9.  Changes  in  the  self-concept  of  the  disadvantaged  student  can 
take  place  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  he  feels  that  he  is 
accepted,  that  he  is  free  from  threat,  that  he  can  experience 
some  successes,  and  that  he  can  receive  stimulation  and  rein- 
forcement. 
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Cognition 

The  cognitive  style  of  disadvantage  students  has  been  described 
as  concrete  rather  than  abstract.  This  style  is  comparable  to  Piaget's 
concrete-operational  stage  which  is  characterized  by  the  attainment  of 
concepts  through  the  manipulation  of  objects  or  overt  action.  Concrete 
cognitive  style  is  a primary  stage  or  low  level  of  information  processing. 
An  abstract  cognitive  style  utilizes  symbols  as  a means  of  concept 
attainment  and  represents  a secondary  stage  or  high-level  system  develop- 
ment . 

Information  processing,  from  Bruner's  point  of  view,  involves  the 
acquisition  of  categories  or  classification  systems  which  the  individual 
uses  to  sort  environmental  cues  into  a conceptual  pattern.  Categorization 
at  the  concrete  level  may  be  stimulus  bound  to  external  events,  but  at 
the  abstract  level  it  is  autonomous.  In  this  latter  stage,  the  individ- 
ual is  open  to  symbolic  data  processing  and,  as  Bruner  points  out,  can 
proceed  beyond  the  data  provided  by  present  categories . ^-*4 

The  acquisition  of  categories  is  dependent  upon  the  experiences  of 
the  individual  and,  according  to  Bruner,  upon  one's  attitude  toward 
learning.  He  explains  that  concrete  learning  is  tied  to  the  specific 
identity  of  the  information  or  event.  Such  learning  takes  place  usually 
while  the  individual  experiences  high  need  states  which  are  situational 
limited.  Generic  categories  are  developed  within  an  environmental  setting 
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where  the  need  state  is  mild  and  there  is  a set  to  learn.  The  former 
cognitive  style  appears  to  precede  the  latter. ^55 

According  to  Hunt,  "Learning  often  cannot  be  translated  into  a 
generic  form  until  there  has  been  enough  mastery  of  the  specifics  of 
the  situation  to  permit  the  discovery  of  lower-order  regularities  which 
can  then  be  re-combined  into  higher-order,  more  generic  coding  systems. 

Once  this  translation  has  taken  place  generic  coding  becomes  the  system 
whereby  the  individual  utilizes  stimuli. 

The  category  system  of  Bruner's  seems  to  serve  a function  similar 
to  Piaget's  schemata.  The  process  of  categorization--sorting  stimuli 
into  appropriate  categories--is  very  much  like  Piaget's  processes  of 
assimilation  and  accomodation.  As  the  individual  interacts  with  environ- 
mental stimuli  his  present  schemata  or  category  system  utilizes  the 
incoming  information  by  placing  it  in  appropriate  category  or  by 
assimilating  it:  that  is  the  information  becomes  a part  of  the  cognitive 

system  if  it  is  congruent  with  the  existing  structure.  If  there  is  no 
congruency,  the  individual  alters  this  schemata  to  accomodate  the  stimuli 
or  relearns  categories  or  expectancies.  Cognitive  growth,  then,  can 
be  seen  as  the  development  of  a large  and  broad  schemata  or  the  acquisition 
of  an  expansive  category  system.  Such  growth  can  take  place  only  in  a 
rich  and  stimulating  environment  where  the  individual  has  an  opportunity 
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to  have  a variety  of  experience.  "The  more  new  things  a child  has  seen 
and  the  more  he  has  heard,  the  more  things  he  is  interested  in  seeing 
and  hearing.  Moreover,  the  more  variation  in  reality  with  which  he  has 
coped,  the  greater  his  capacity  for  coping. "^9  -phus  the  individual 
moves  from  the  concrete  operational  stage  of  Piaget's  to  his  formal 
operations  stage  or  from  Bruner's  concrete  coding  to  his  generic  coding. 

Both  of  these  theories  of  cognitive  development  take  into  con- 
sideration that  cognitive  growth  is  limited  in  an  environment  where  the 
stimuli  are  perfectly  fitted  to  the  existing  cognitive  structure.  When 
the  expectancy  level,  ^0  adaptation  level^^  or  existing  schemata'*'^ 
does  not  match  the  environmental  circumstances,  the  organism  will  attempt 
to  reduce  the  discrepancy  between  the  two.  When  the  discrepancy  or 
dissonance  is  too  great,  the  organism  tends  to  show  avoidance  or 
frustration,  on  the  other  hand,  a lesser  amount  produces  a positive  affect. 
Discrepancies  or  dissonance1-  J to  lesser  degree  appear  to  challenge  the 
individual  to  move  to  a higher  level  of  cognition,  that  is,  the  new  level 
of  expectance  is  produced.  Cognitive  growth  thus  produced  enlarges  the 
individuals  schemata  or  category  system. 

It  is  this  latter  aspect  of  cognitive  development  which  is  closely 
associated  with  the  development  of  motivation.  Both  processes  can  be 
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explained  in  terms  of  the  interaction  of  the  organism  with  his  environ- 
ment, levels  of  expectancy  and  the  discrepancy  principle.  The  con- 
stellation of  factors  which  produce  low  achievement  motivation  also 
produce  a low  level  of  cognitive  development. 

The  low  level  of  cognition  of  disadvantaged  students  is  a product 
of  his  depressed  environment.  Deutsch  has  pointed  out  that  the  disadvan- 
taged child's  environment  does  not  produce  that  variety  of  experiences 
which  are  essential  to  cognitive  growth. "The  move  abundant  the 
child's  sensory  experiences  and  past  associations,  the  richer  his  per- 
ceptions and  the  greater  his  learning  potentialities . There  is  no 
limitation  of  quantity  of  stimuli;  deprivation  of  stimuli  which  would 
raise  the  level  of  expectancy  and  stimulate  further  growth  is  lacking. 

In  a recent  study  by  Hess,  Shipman,  and  Jackson  of  how  the  teaching 
styles  of  mothers  induce  and  shape  learning  styles  and  information  pro- 
cessing strategies  in  children,  their  results  showed  the  following  effects 

The  picture  that  is  beginning  to  emerge  is  that 
the  meaning  of  deprivation  is  a deprivation  of  mean- 
ing-- a cognitive  environment  in  which  behavior  is 
controlled  by  status  rules  rather  than  by  attention  to 
the  individual  characteristics  of  a specific  situation 
and  one  in  which  behavior  is  not  mediated  by  verbal 
cues  or  by  teaching  that  relates  events  to  one  another 
and  the  present  to  the  future.  This  environment  pro- 
duces a child  who  relates  to  authority  rather  than  to 
rationale,  who  although  often  compliant,  is  not 
reflective  in  his  behavior,  and  for  whom  the  conse- 
quences of  an  act  are  largely  considered  in  terms 
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of  immediate  punishment  or  reward  rather  than  future 
effects  and  long  range  goals.  ^6 

This  position  is  corroborated  by  Hunt.  He  stated  that,  "Children 

reared  in  families  where  parents  take  the  pains  to  understand  the 

child's  questions,  to  explain  to  him  the  reason  for  actions,  and  to 

discuss  with  him  the  nature  of  things  should  show  more  rapid  rate  of 

intellectual  development  than  children  whose  parents  ask  for  unques- 

167 

tionable  obedience  and  for  children  to  be  seen  and  not  heard." 

The  restricted  environment  of  the  disadvantaged  child  does  not 
furnish  the  variety  of  coping  experiences  which  are  necessary  for  the 
development  of  generic  coding.  The  cues  which  the  child  responds  to 
are  more  concrete  for  there  are  few  experiences  with  abstraction.  He 
is  not  attuned  to  the  relational  properties  of  stimuli  and  information 
processing  is  limited  to  just  a few  criterial  attributes.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  experiences  with  a variety  of  cognitive  strategies,  the 
child  is  forced  to  depend  upon  the  immediate  and  present,  the  obvious 
and  the  concrete,  and  the  certain  and  the  physical.  The  learning  set 
(including  needs  and  attitudes)  of  the  disadvantaged  child  may  cause  him 
to  overlook  differences  and  to  fail  to  make  distractions  which  are 
essential  to  cognitive  growth.  DO 

One  of  the  most  significant  elements  of  cognitive  development  is 
the  acquisition  of  language.  It  is  considered  by  Deutsch  as  a crucial 
ingredient  in  concept  formation,  problem-solving,  and  in  the  relating 
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to  and  interpretation  of  the  environment.16^  Concept  formation  and 
language  development  are  mutually  interdependent  processes,  for 
virtually  every  word  other  than  a proper  noun  represents  a concept. 

Words  also  help  in  conceptualizing  experiences.176 

Bernstein's  position  on  the  significance  of  language  on 
cognitive  development  goes  further  than  either  of  the  two  positions 
cited  above.  According  to  Bernstein,  the  deprived  child  learns  a 
"public"  or  "restricted"  language  and  the  child  from  the  upper-classes 
learns  a "formal"  or  "elaborated"  language.  The  language  of  the  former 
is  limited,  condensed,  lacking  in  specificity,  and  exactness.  It  is 
characterized  by  short,  simple  and  incomplete  sentences.  It  is  implicit 
and  easily  understood.  "Formal"  is  specific,  precise  and  more  dif- 
ferentiating. Restricted  language  tends  to  limit  the  development  of 
concepts.  Its  limited  organizational  quality  and  lack  of  specifics 
tend  to  develop  an  unorganized  cognitive  style  dependent  upon  gestures 
and  cliches  as  means  of  communication. 

Speech,  according  to  Bernstein,  marks  out  what  is  relevant  and 
experience  is  transformed  by  that  which  is  made  relevant.171  The 
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cognitive  significance  of  an  experience  then,  is  dependent  upon  the 
translation  of  the  experience  by  the  linguistic  pattern  of  the  individual. 

According  to  Bernstein,  "The  speech  marks  out  a pattern  of  stimuli 
to  which  the  child  adapts,  and  in  the  learning  of  this  pattern  his 
perception  is  organized,  structured,  and  reinforced:  The  affective 

tension  to  verbalize  intent  and  make  it  explicit,  plus  the  means 
whereby  this  becomes  possible,  extends  the  system  of  relationships 
within  which  the  child  operates;  it  exposes  him  to  a whole  range  of 
potential  learning  and  so  brings  about  an  increase  in  cognition  and 

affective  discrimination.  "-^2 

The  language  structure  helps  the  child  to  "sort"  or  "sift" 
environmental  stimuli  for  cues  which  are  then  categorized  into  existing 
categories  or  build  new  ones.  In  the  middle-class  child  this  is 
accomplished  with  more  or  less  ease  since  his  language  pattern  allows 
for  elaboration.  The  lower-class  child's  orientation  to  that  which  is 
immediately  relevant  causes  him  to  select  cues  which  lead  to  immediate 
gratification. 

Linguistic  patterns  for  Bernstein,  are  culturally  determined  and 
they  differ  for  each  socio-economic  class  level.  The  class  differences 
which  shape  the  language  structure  determines  the  relevant  events  or 
relationships  to  which  one  may  attend.  This  marking  off  of  elements  in 
the  environment  for  emphasis  results  in  a distinctive  cognitive  style. 

The  meanings  and  labels  attached  to  the  things  and  events  in  the 
experiences  of  the  disadvantaged  child  are  prescribed  by  the  communication 
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system  of  his  class  level.  His  cognitive  development,  then,  is  limited 
by  the  restrictions  his  linguistic  system  places  upon  verbal  symbolization 
and  meaning.  This  limitation  of  stimuli  to  which  the  speaker  can  learn 
to  respond  prohibits  the  individual  from  experiencing  a variety  of 
activities  and  learning  from  the  consequences  of  these  acts. 

Bernstein  places  these  two  linguistic  styles  on  a continnum. 

The  public  or  restricted  language  being  a characteristic  of  language 
development  through  Piaget's  concrete  stage  whereas,  the  formal  or 
elaborated  language  is  characteristic  of  the  formal  operations  stage — 
a higher  language  form.  In  the  case  of  the  middle-class  child,  the 
public  and  formal  languages  are  available.  The  lower-class  child  is 
limited  to  the  lower  end  of  the  scale. 

Close  observation  of  the  environment  of  the  disadvantaged  child 
reveals  that  language  deficiencies  are  due,  in  a large  measure,  to 
the  lack  of  structuring  of  activities  toward  future  goals  and  to  the 
fact  that  physical  or  motor  expressions  mediate  between  thought  and 
feelings.  The  speech  pattern  of  the  child's  family  stimulates  the 
development  of  a language  style  based  upon  concrete  expression  with 
little  concern  for  processes  and  generalizations.  Logical  sequential 
arrangement  of  meanings  are  difficult  to  attain  with  a language.  The 
lower-class  family  requires  the  child  to  comply  to  parental  commands, 
to  give  a simple  response  to  an  uncomplicated  message,  and  to  adhere 
to  a behavior  pattern  rigidly  structured.  He  does  not  have  to  make 
decisions,  to  relate  behavior  to  probable  consequences,  nor  is  he 
required  to  reflect  or  to  make  mental  discriminations. 

Thus,  the  disadvantaged  child  is  limited  in  his  ability  to  make 
discriminations  and  to  see  causal  relationships.  He  is  more  like 
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Bruner's  broad  categorizer  who  is  slow  to  react  to  change  and  slow  to 
attend  to  dif ferences . ^73  He  takes  fewer  cognitive  risks,  he  relies  upon 
the  certain  and  the  immediate.  In  the  school  setting,  the  disadvantaged 
child  is  limited  not  only  by  his  linguistic  pattern  but  also  by  his  level 
of  conceptualization.  His  lack  of  categories  and  his  broad  categorization 
limits  his  perceptual  scope  thereby,  restricting  concept  attainment. 

It  can  be  concluded  that: 

1.  Cognitive  style  is  a product  of  the  type  of  experience  that 
the  individual  has  engaged  in. 

2.  Cognitive  development  proceeds  from  on  a continuum  from 
mere  motor  responses  to  an  abstract  autonomous  level. 

3.  Cognitive  progression  is  dependent  upon  a variety  of 
qualitatively  challenging  experiences. 

4.  Cognitive  growth  is  facilitated  by  the  acquisition  of  large 
numbers  of  categories. 

5.  The  language  experiences  of  the  individual  either  facilitate 
or  hamper  cognitive  growth. 

6.  The  verbal  experiences  of  the  individual  are  the  most 
influential  factors  in  determining  cognitive  style. 

7.  The  experiences  of  the  disadvantaged  youth  limits  his 
cognitive  growth  to  the  concrete  level. 

8.  These  youth  are  motoric  in  cognitive  style  tending  to 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  immediate  and  present,  and 
the  visible  and  the  concrete. 

9.  Their  language  is  restricted  therefore  different  from 
that  of  the  school. 

10.  The  disadvantaged  youth's  language  is  colorful,  short, 
simple,  and  incomplete  but  effective  within  his  culture. 

11.  This  language  because  of  the  lack  of  precision  and 
organization  limits  cognitive  growth. 
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12.  The  depressed  environment  of  these  youth  is  lacking  in  a 

variety  of  rich  experiences  which  provide  a basis  for  formal 
language  development  and  abstract  conceptualization. 

Human  Behavior  and  Change 

The  General  System  Theory  Approach 

The  effect  of  the  environment  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
youth  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  general  system  theory  as  described  by 
Hearn-^4  and  Miller.  ^5  The  entire  society  is  viewed  as  a living  supra- 
system  composed  of  many  sub-systems  coacting  and  interacting.  The 
supra-system,  as  well  as  each  sub-system,  has  a boundary  which,  because 
they  are  open  systems,  selects  and  processes  all  of  the  input  from  the 
proximal  and  distal  environments.  An  open  system,  such  as  our  society, 
is  always  in  a fluid  state  and  each  part  of  the  system  operates  to  keep 
the  system  in  a steady  state.  That  is,  an  ongoing  system  is  in  a state 
of  flux  and  change  initiated  often  from  the  world  exterior  to  the  system 
and  as  the  system  acts  and  is  acted  upon  it  attempts  to  keep  a balance  in 
its  relationships  to  its  various  sub-systems  and  to  its  exterior  world. 

In  a social  system  the  various  groups- -formal  and  informal  or  pri- 
mary and  secondary- -make  up  the  sub-systems.  These  sub-systems  have 
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their  roles  and  functions  prescribed  by  the  culture  of  the  larger  group 
as  a result  of  the  experiences  of  the  sub-groups  in  the  system.  The 
boundaries  of  the  group  are  circumscribed  by  the  functions  the  group 
performs  in  relationship  to  the  supra-system.  Thus,  boundaries  are 
defined  by  membership  roles. ^ Boundaries  may  overlap  at  times  but 
each  group  is  aware  of  its  general  area  of  functioning. 

Like  the  biological  system,  each  sub-system  is  interdependent  and 
they  interact  in  terms  of  the  demands  of  the  internal  structure  and  of 
the  pressures  acting  upon  the  supra-system  from  without. 

The  sub-system  or  sub-culture  where  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
youth  resides  is  the  most  powerful  influence  acting  upon  the  individual. 

In  such  areas  there  are  many  face-to-face  encounters  which  make  communica- 
tion easier  and  more  intense.  It  should  be  noted  that  such  interaction  is 
carried  on  in  the  vernacular  of  the  sub-system  and  focuses  upon  those 
activities  which  have  meaning  within  the  system.  Information  from  outside 
of  this  system  is  not  readily  accepted  for  as  it  encounters  the  receiving 
mechanisms  of  the  system  certain  parts  are  lost  in  the  decoding  process, 
certain  parts  are  rejected  and  other  parts  are  selected  for  transmission 
to  the  members  of  the  system.  In  view  of  this,  fewer  distortions  reach 
the  system  and  the  way  of  life  of  a disadvantaged  group  tend  to  continue 
in  a steady  state.  This  steady  state  has  been  described  in  previous 
chapters . 
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Another  way  of  looking  at  the  application  of  general  system  theory 
in  our  society  is  to  regard  social  stratification  as  an  instrument  for 
marking  the  boundaries  of  sub-systems  according  to  class  variables.  Al- 
though the  lines  overlap  the  roles  and  functions  of  each  class  are 
observable  and  can  be  empirically  measured.  The  lower-class  with  its 
attendant  educational  disadvantages  is  maintained  by  pressures  operating 
from  within  and  without  the  system.  Hence,  deprivation  tend  to  beget 
deprivation  and  the  continuation  of  deprivation  appears  to  be  the 
expected  outcome  both  from  within  and  without. 

According  to  the  system  theory  theorists,  changes  in  the  sub- 
system are  more  often  initiated  by  the  other  sub-system  or  by  pressures 
on  the  supra-system.  Changes  occur  more  rapidly  when  (1)  there  are  more 
than  one  channel  of  communication  between  the  sub-systems  and  the  supra- 
system,  (2)  when  the  demands  for  change  are  gradual,  (3)  when  there  is  a 
pattern  for  change  available  to  the  group,  (4)  when  there  are  a great 
number  of  resources  available  to  the  entire  system,  and  (5)  when  the  goals 
of  the  supra-system  and  the  sub-system  are  definite  and  non-conflicting. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  system  theorists,  changes  in  the 
motivation,  the  self  concept,  the  values,  and  the  conceptual  style  of 
the  disadvantaged  are  dependent  upon  the  changes  in  the  supra-system  and 
sub-system  of  which  they  are  a part.  These  theorists  hold  that  the  norms 
of  the  group  tend  to  control  the  behavior  pattern  of  its  members.  When 
the  group  changes,  the  behavior  of  the  individual  within  the  group  will 
change.  Changes  in  group  norms,  according  to  this  theory,  are  brought 
about  when  the  pressures  operating  upon  the  group  can  no  longer  be  ignored 
or  assimilated.  This  position,  like  that  of  Getzels',  describes  the 
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behavior  of  the  individual  in  terms  of  the  group  expectations  or  norms 
(nomothetic  dimension)  and  the  individuals  needs  (ideographic  dimension) . ^7 

The  general  system  theorists  place  the  emphasis  on  behavior  change 
within  the  context  of  the  group  process  where  change  is  initiated  exoge- 
nously or  endogenously  by  action  upon  group  life. 178  It  is  the  position 
of  the  writer  that  both  the  group  and  the  individual  must  be  co-actors  in 
the  drama  of  change  and  that  emphasis  for  study  should  be  placed  upon  the 
interaction  of  the  two.  For  as  Parsons  has  shown,  until  there  is  a 
sophisticated  understanding  of  the  range  of  structural  variation  within 
groups,  the  dynamic  processes  that  take  place  within  them  will  elude 
analysis. 179  This  study  proposes  to  change  the  educational  status  of 
disadvantaged  youth  by  focusing  attention  upon  the  transactional  aspect 
of  behavior  as  it  relates  to  the  individual  and  to  the  group. 

A Relational  Approach 

Motivation,  values,  self-concept  and  cognition,  as  presented  here, 
show  that  the  development  of  each  of  these  components  is  determined  by  the 
interaction  of  the  individual  with  his  family,  with  his  socio-economic 
status  world,  with  his  school,  and  with  the  general  society.  That  is,  the 
interaction  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  the  general  system  and  the 
sub-system  of  which  he  is  a member.  This  study  proposes  that  the  common 
aspects  of  these  developmental  processes  can  serve  as  a basis  for  changing 


177.  Jacob  W.  Getzels,  "Administration  as  a Social  Process,"  Ad- 
ministrative Theory  in  Education,  ed.  Andrew  W.  Halpin  (Chicago:  The  Mid- 

west Administration  Center,  University  of  Chicago,  1958),  p.  156. 
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the  behavior  of  the  disadvantaged  student. 

The  lack  of  success  of  the  disadvantaged  student  in  school  is  due  to 
low  achievement  motivation,  a different  value  system,  a negative  self- 
concept  and  a low  level  of  conceptualization.  It  has  been  shown  that  this 
is  the  result  of  lower-class  status  in  an  impoverished  environment.  It 
has  been  further  pointed  out  that  lower-class  status  implies  that  the 
family  and  the  environment  do  not  provide  those  experiences  which  are 
necessary  to  insure  the  fullest  growth  of  the  individual.  It  is  also 
evident  that  the  negative  aspects  of  the  disadvantaged  child's  behavior 
are  reinforced  by  the  school  culture.  Therefore,  any  attempts  to  change 
the  behavior  of  the  child  must  take  into  consideration  all  of  the  forces 
of  the  general  social  system  and  its  sub-systems  acting  upon  the  child. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  school  cannot  compensate  for  the  inadequacies 
of  the  total  environment  but  it  can  become  an  agency  of  change  rather 
than  a reinforcing  agent.  Therefore,  this  study  is  focusing  upon 
change  which  can  be  implemented  by  the  school. 

The  traditional  approach  to  changing  human  behavior  has  focused 
upon  child-rearing  practices  and  early  socialization.  Most  students  of 
behavior  would  agree  that  the  crucial  period  of  development  is  early 
childhood  and  patterns  of  behavior  developed  during  this  period  are  least 
likely  to  change.  Such  a view,  if  accepted  wholly,  would  restrict  the 
influence  of  social  institutions  upon  behavior  to  the  extent  that  educa- 
tion, retraining,  and  therapy  would  be  of  little  value  in  shaping  behavior. 
Fortunately,  the  work  of  missionaries  and  the  studies  of  Bloom  and  Mc- 
Clelland have  shown  that  the  crucial  periods  of  development  are  not 
limited  to  early  childhood.  They  take  the  position  that  behavioral  change 
is  the  social  setting  or  social  system  of  the  individual  or  individuals 
to  be  changed. 
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Bloom's  study  shows  that  the  essence  of  change  is  a "powerful 

environment."  He  describes  a "powerful  environment"  as  one  in  which 

"the  individual  is  completely  engulfed  in  a situation  which  presses 

him  from  every  angle  toward  a particular  type  of  development  of  outcome. 

It  is  the  extent  to  which  a particular  solution  is  overdetermined  that 

makes  for  a powerful  environment . He  further  states  that,  "The 

environment  is  a determiner  of  the  extent  and  kind  of  change  taking 

place  in  a particular  characteristic.  . . . The  direction  learning 

takes  is  most  powerfully  determined  by  the  environment."  According  to 

Bloom,  an  individual's  behavior  is  more  susceptible  to  change  at  certain 

periods  when  there  are  changes  in  environmental  situations  which  produce 

18 1 

new  and  intensive  learning  experiences  such  as  going  to  college. 

This  position  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  assumption  that 
individuals  at  the  junior  college  level  can  change  their  behavior. 

Such  change  can  be  initiated  and  sustained  if  the  community  junior 
college  provides  a powerful  learning  environment.  Alan  Wilson's 
study  clearly  illustrated  the  influence  of  a school  climate  on  the 
aspiration  level  of  students.  He  found  that  students  from  depressed 
environments  when  enrolled  in  a school  where  the  standard  of  achievement 
and  level  of  aspiration  were  high  had  a better  academic  record  than  a 
comparable  group  of  students  enrolled  in  a slum  area  school. 

It  is  evident  that  the  school  can  create  an  environment  which 
can  initiate  changes  in  levels  of  motivation,  cognitive  style,  value 


180.  Benjamin  S.  Bloom,  Stability  and  Change  in  Human  Character- 
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system  and  self-concept.  Therefore,  the  next  step  is  to  show  this  can 
be  done.  Most  psychologists  would  agree  to  change  these  basic  components 
of  an  individual  behavior  pattern  during  late  adolescence  or  early 
adulthood  would  be  difficult  but  McClelland  has  proposed  a format  which 
could  possibly  achieve  this. 

His  theory  of  motive  acquisition  appears  to  be  an  adequate  basis 
for  changing  the  behavior  of  the  disadvantaged  student.  It  has  been 
shown  that  motivation,  cognition,  values,  and  self  have  common  origins 
and  develop  in  a common  context.  The  influences  which  shape  each  of 
these  components  of  behavior  are  the  same.  Therefore  any  theory  which 
provides  for  changes  in  the  environmental  setting  and  the  relationship 
of  the  individual  to  that  environment  will  result  in  changes  in  the  level 
of  motivation,  cognitive  style,  value  system  and  concepts  of  self.  Hence, 
McClelland's  theory  of  motive  acquisition  is  a useful  tool  for  initiating 
such  a change. 

Another  reason  for  using  McClelland's  theory  is  that  it  was  developed 
as  an  "umbrella  theory"  taking  into  account  the  results  of  animal  learning 
experiments  (response,  reward,  repetition,  etc.),  experiences  with 
psychotherapy  (warmth,  honesty,  non-directiveness,  etc.),  attitude  change 
research  (reference  groups,  use  of  reason,  prestige,  etc.),  and  human 
learning  experiments  (repetition,  recitation,  meaningfulness,  etc.). 

Such  an  encompassing  approach  seem  to  provide  an  effective  tool  for 
producing  individual  or  group  change. 


183.  David  C.  McClelland,  "Toward  A Theory  of  Motive  Acquisition," 
American  Psychologist.  XX  (May,  1965),  323. 
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1.  The  more  reasons  an  individual  has  in  advance  to  believe  that 
he  can,  will  or  should  develop  a motive,  the  more  educational 
attempts  designed  to  develop  that  motive  are  likely  to  succeed. 

2.  The  more  an  individual  perceives  that  developing  a motive  is 
consistent  with  the  demands  of  reality  (and  reason),  the 
more  educational  attempts  designed  to  develop  that  motive 
are  likely  to  succeed. 

3.  The  more  thoroughly  an  individual  develops  and  clearly 
conceptualizes  the  associative  network  defining  the  motive, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  develop  the  motive. 

4.  The  more  an  individual  can  link  the  newly  developed 
network  to  related  actions,  the  more  the  change  in 
both  thought  and  action  is  likely  to  occur  and  endure. 

5.  The  more  an  individual  can  link  the  newly  conceptualized 
associated-action  complex  (or  motive)  to  events  in  his 
everyday  life,  the  more  likely  the  motive  complex  is  to 
influence  his  thoughts  and  actions  in  situations  outside 
the  training  experience. 

6.  The  more  an  individual  can  perceive  and  experience  the 
newly  conceptualized  motive  as  an  improvement  in  the  self- 
image,  the  more  the  motive  is  likely  to  influence  his 
future  thoughts  and  actions. 

7 . The  more  an  individual  can  perceive  and  experience  the 
newly  conceptualized  motive  as  an  improvement  on  prevailing 
cultural  values,  the  more  the  motive  is  likely  to  influence 
his  future  thoughts  and  actions. 

8.  The  more  an  individual  commits  himself  to  achieving  con- 
crete goals  in  life  related  to  the  newly  formed  motive, 
the  more  the  motive  is  like  to  influence  his  future 
thoughts  and  actions . 

9.  The  more  an  individual  keeps  a record  of  his  progress 
toward  achieving  goals  to  which  he  is  committed,  the  more 
the  newly  formed  motive  is  likely  to  influence  his  future 
thoughts  and  actions. 

10.  Changes  in  motives  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  an  inter- 
personal atmosphere  in  which  the  individual  feels  warmly 
but  honestly  supported  and  respected  by  others  as  a person 
capable  of  guiding  and  directing  his  own  future  behavior. 

11.  Changes  in  motives  are  more  likely  to  occur  the  more  the 
setting  dramatizes  the  importance  of  self-study  and  lifts 
it  out  of  the  routine  of  everyday  life. 
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12.  Changes  in  motives  are  more  likely  to  occur  and  persist 
if  the  new  motive  is  a sign  of  membership  in  a new  ref- 
erence group. 

This  theory  infers  that  the  environment  would  have  to  be  changed 
to  a highly  structured  one.  McClelland  obviously  believed  that  such  an 
environment  can  be  created  within  a school  setting  for  his  experiments 
have  been  done  primarily  with  groups  of  individuals  in  training  courses. 
The  structured  environment  created  by  the  school  should  include  persons 
who  are  committed  to  this  change  philosophy  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
accomplishment  of  each  of  these  propositions.  In  fact,  the  entire  school 
climate  would  have  to  reflect  an  attitude  of  acceptance  for  the  desired 
changes . 

Close  examination  of  these  propositions  reveal  that  the  required 
circumstances  for  motive  acquisition  are  the  same  for  shaping  more 
effective  levels  of  motivation,  cognitive  style,  value  system  and 
self-concept . 

It  can  be  concluded  that  desirable  changes  in  the  behavior  of 
the  disadvantaged  student  can  be  initiated  in  a school  which  provides 
a "powerful  environment"  and  where  the  individual  can  accomplish  the 
following: 

1.  Learn  about  himself  and  his  environment. 

2.  Learn  how  to  develop  a new  self  and  create  a new  environment.  ■ 

3.  Acquire  the  skills,  techniques  and  understandings  necessary 
to  achieve  a new  status. 

4.  Experience  satisfaction  and  success  as  he  moves  toward 
new  goals. 


184.  Ibid.,  pp.  321-333. 


CHAPTER  IV 


REVIEW  OF  SOME  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENT 

Higher  Horizons 

The  most  widely  publicized  school  program  for  disadvantaged  youth 
is  the  Higher  Horizons  Program  of  New  York  City.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Demonstration  Guidance  Project  designed  for  academically  able  slum 
youth.  This  pilot  program  was  planned  to  identify  and  stimulate  able 
slum  youth  and  to  provide  an  educational  program  which  would  enable  them 
to  enter  college.185  The  five-year  project  was  initiated  in  two  schools. 
Junior  High  #43  and  George  Washington  High  School.  The  results  of  this 
project  pointed  out  that  disadvantaged  students  can  succeed  in  school j 
that  their  success  depends  upon  school  programs  specially  designed  for 
themj  and  that  these  special  programs  should  provide  not  only  "sound 
education,  cultural  enrichment  and  good  work  habits,  but  a desire  to 
succeed  as  well."186  The  success  of  the  pilot  project,  as  measured  by 
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The  Higher  Horizons  Program  began  in  September  of  1959.  Its  primary 
purpose  was  to  develop  an  educational  program  adjusted  to  the  needs  of 
the  disadvantaged  youth  (the  bright,  average,  slow)  which  as  Landers 
stated,  "will  enable  them  to  compete  with  other  children  on  an  equal 
basis,  and  to  receive  a fair  share  of  the  rewards  of  society. "^®^ 
the  time  of  the  Landers ' report  there  were  involved  in  the  program 
76  schools  (52  elementary  schools,  13  junior  high  schools,  11  high  schools) 
64,975  students  (in  grades  3 to  10),  220  teachers,  and  137  counselors.^-®® 
The  program  was  based  according  to  Landers,  "upon  the  premise  that  improve- 
ment in  a pupil  can  best  be  effected  by  direct  influence  upon  the  child, 

189 

the  teacher,  and  the  parent."  It  was  organized  to  provide  compensa- 
tory education,  a diversity  of  services,  and  spiritual  and  inspirational 
awareness . 

Landers  said  that  the  objective  of  the  program  was  "to  raise  the 

educational,  occupational,  cultural,  and  aspirational  level  of  the 
190 

children."  He  showed  that  recognition  of  motivation,  self-image,  and 
interest  are  essential  to  academic  progress  but  that  the  lack  of  skills 
and  understanding  by  the  pupil  does  not  contribute  to  the  development  of 
high  motivation,  adequate  self-image,  and  interest  in  achievement.  There- 
fore, emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  instruction  in  the  areas  of  mathematics 
reading,  language,  and  cultural  enrichment,  as  well  as  upon  class  size, 
schedules,  and  organization. 


187.  Jacob  Landers,  Op . Cit.,  p.  4. 
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The  Higher  Horizons  compensatory  educational  program  is  focused 
upon  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Special  programs  based  upon  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  have  been  designed  and  additional  teachers  and 
specialists  have  been  appointed  to  give  assistance.  Classes  in  these 
subjects  vary  in  size  according  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  Teachers 
working  in  this  program  receive  special  training  designed  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  nature  of  the  disadvantaged  child  and  his  community. 

They  also  are  given  special  incentives  and  are  constantly  reinforced  in 
their  own  value  and  worth. 

Counseling  services  are  provided  by  the  program;  there  are 
specialists  in  child  guidance,  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  vocational 
guidance  counselors,  and  school  social  workers.  Curriculum  coordinators, 
attendance  officers,  and  teacher  assistants  are  also  used.  Services  of 
community  agencies  and  parents  are  solicited  and  used  as  a means  of 
extending  the  services  of  the  school  to  the  out-of-school  environment. 

Higher  Horizons  planners  recognize  the  effect  of  the  climate  of 
the  school  on  academic  achievement;  therefore,  all  their  schools  give 
recognition  for  scholastic  activities  on  a par  with  that  given  for 
athletic  achievement.  Mathematics  teams  and  literary  teams  compete. 
Cultural  and  enrichment  activities  are  planned  as  integral  parts  of 
the  school  curriculum. 

Landers 1 report  described  the  Higher  Horizons  Program  as  "con- 
scious, collective  action  to  salvage  the  potential  of  children. "192 
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It  is,  said  Landers,  an  "organized  effort  to  effect  a major  breakthrough 
in  the  education  of  those  who  need  special  help  to  be  able  to  make  their 
maximum  contribution  to  our  American  democracy. "193  close  examination 
of  the  program  reveals  that  the  process  of  changing  the  behavior  of 
students  is  predicated  upon  changes  in  curriculum  structure  and  organi- 
zation. From  what  is  known  about  disadvantaged  students  and  techniques 
of  remediation,  the  planners  proceeded  to  structure  the  learning 
experiences  of  the  student.  Replication  of  this  program  by  other  schools 
is  difficult  because  of  the  lack  of  a theoretical  basis  for  the  curricu- 
lum design.  The  basic  assumptions  of  the  Higher  Horizons  Program  stem 
from  the  goals  and  objectives  of  education  for  all  students.  The  success 
of  the  program  or  specific  facets  of  the  program  is  difficult  to  assess. 
The  factors  related  to  the  measurable  or  observable  results  of  the  pro- 
gram are  described  in  generalities  because  the  basic  causal  factors  are 
too  difficult  to  sort  out. 

Buffalo  Public  Schools  Program  for  the  Culturally  Different 
The  Buffalo  Program  for  disadvantaged  youth  was  one  of  the  Great 
Cities  Program  for  School  Improvement  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education.  It  was  operated  at  Buffalo's  School 
No.  12  which  is  located  in  a very  low  socio-economic  district.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  program  was  "to  identify  the  needs,  abilities  and  talents  of 
the  children  living  in  a 'sub-standard'  environment,  and  to  develop  a pro- 
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gram  of  education  and  community  interaction  with  an  educational  process 
geared  to  meet  these  needs  and  to  develop  their  abilities  and  talents. "^4 
The  program  sought  to  accomplish  its  objective  through  an  enriched  school 
program  of  teaching,  coaching,  teacher  training,  and  community  involve- 
ment through  a visiting  social  worker  and  other  agencies.  "It  attempted 
a vigorous  attack  on  social  inertia,  low  degree  of  interest  in  achieve- 
ment and  progress,  an  uninspired  motivational  pattern. "195 

The  primary  objective  of  the  project  planners  was  to  raise  the 
academic  achievement  of  the  pupils,  particularly  in  the  area  of  reading. 
Additional  personnel  secured  to  assist  with  the  program  included  a reading 
specialist,  special  reading  teachers,  a speech  therapist,  art  teachers, 
music  teachers,  part-time  coaching  teachers,  a social  worker,  and  a 
nurse.  The  reading  specialist  assisted  the  teachers  with  methods  and 
techniques  of  teaching  reading  and  with  selection  of  suitable  reading 
materials.  The  special  reading  teachers  taught  remedial  reading  classes 
for  slow  reading  groups.  The  speech  therapist  gave  30  minutes  of  speech 
instruction  to  each  class  and  held  remedial  classes  for  those  students 
who  had  special  speech  problems;  the  coaching  teacher  aided  pupils  in 
arithmetic;  and  the  social  worker  coordinated  school,  home,  and  community 
activities . *96 
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The  report  stated  that  though  there  were  many  additional  adapta- 
tions and  innovations  made  in  the  curriculum,  the  features  reported  here 

represented  what  was  considered  to  be  the  most  promising  practices  of 
19  7 

the  program.  ‘ Measurements  of  progress  of  the  project  showed  that 
many  of  the  students  were  reading  at  grade  level  or  above;  some  students 
in  fourth  grade  had  moved  from  a 4.5  median  reading  score  to  a 5.8;  and  75 
per  cent  of  the  first  grade  had  moved  up  to  their  grade  level  in  phonics 
as  compared  with  25  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  the  project.  On  the  basis 
of  such  progress,  the  program  has  been  expanded  to  include  four  more 
elementary  schools  and  3100  pupils. 

This  program  at  its  beginning  recognized  that  the  problem  of  the 
disadvantaged  student  involved  his  level  of  motivation  and  his  system  of 
values.  It  recognized,  also,  that  to  raise  the  student's  level  of  aca- 
demic achievement  the  program  should  be  geared  toward  creating  "an 

interest  in  achievement  and  progress" ^8  "and  toward  making  the  dominant 

.199 

value  pattern  more  meaningful."  Reading  and  language  improvement  were 
selected  as  a means  of  achieving  these  goals.  In  addition  to  more  and 
intensified  instruction,  the  program  involved  enriching  experiences  sponsored 
by  the  school,  by  the  community  agencies,  or  by  both.  It  appears  that 
the  plan  of  implementation  of  the  program  objectives  was  focused  upon  short 
range  measurable  results  rather  than  long  range,  less  tangible  results 
which  changes  in  motivation  and  values  imply.  This  program,  like  some 
others  here  described,  seems  to  depend  upon  a language  arts  concentration 
formula  as  a means  of  achieving  not  only  academic  motivation  but  also 
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changes  in  attitudes  and  values.  The  measurements  of  success  are  reported 
in  terms  of  academic  progress;  not  mentioned  are  other  changes  in  the 
behavior  of  the  students. 

San  Francisco  School  District  Program  of  Compensatory  Education 

The  San  Francisco  School  District  program  known  as  SCIP  (School- 
Community  Improvement  Program)  was  initiated  in  1961  with  a grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Education.  The  program  is 
carried  out  in  culturally  deprived  areas  of  the  district  and  has  as  its 
major  emphasis  "strengthening  of  reading  and  language  skills,  as  well  as 
attention  to  closer  relations  with  neighborhood  and  parents,  and  help 
in  getting  jobs  and  college  placement  for  youth. 

The  program  involves  all  the  pupils  in  two  elementary  schools 
(47  teachers,  1500  pupils),  150  pupils  in  one  junior  high  school,  and 
1500  students  in  three  high  schools.  The  program  includes,  also,  special 
assistance  in  reading  and  language  skills,  in-service  classes  for  teach- 
ers (demonstrations,  reading  techniques,  and  human  relations),  enrichment 
experiences  (field  trips,  opera,  symphony  and  ballet),  and  the  operation 
of  after-school  study  centers.  Additional  teachers  and  volunteers  are 
used  to  reduce  the  pupil  loads.  Community  agencies  have  been  used  to 
help  develop  job  opportunities  and  training  programs. 

The  original  program  was  extended  in  1962  to  include  19  elementary 
schools,  13  junior  high  schools,  and  6 senior  high  schools.  Emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  communication  skills  - listening,  speaking,  reading,  and 
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writing.  Later  the  program  was  adopted  state  wide  but  with  attention  on 
the  1st  and  7th  grades  of  selected  schools.  The  purpose  of  the  statewide 
program  was  to  "provide  opportunity  for  development  of  language  skills, 
increased  motivation,  broadened  cultural  background,  heightened  level  of 
aspiration,  improved  image  of  self,  greater  parent  participation,  and 
increased  use  of  community  resources. "201 

In  addition  to  this  program,  the  San  Francisco  School  District  is 
working  with  the  Office  of  Manpower  Development  Training  and  with  a number 
of  community  agencies  to  provide  opportunities  for  youth  15-21  to  com- 
plete high  school  and  to  prepare  for  jobs.  This  program  involves 
intensive  interviews,  vocational  counseling,  direct  job  placement,  and 
school  work  placement. 

The  school  district  is  also  working  with  a group  of  community 
agencies  in  planning  a drama  demonstration  project.  The  project  is 
designed  to  show  that  drama,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum,  can 
serve  as  a medium  of  motivation  and  instruction.  This  experimental  pro- 
ject will  involve  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  will  last  for  a period  of 
three  years.  It  is  hoped  that  evaluation  at  the  end  of  this  period  will 

show  "changed  attitudes,  increased  achievements,  and  stimulated  interest 

202 

in  staying  in  school  and  considering  vocational  futures." 

The  programs  being  carried  out  in  the  San  Francisco  District  are 
very  broad  in  scope  and  include  some  type  of  compensatory  educational 
program  for  first  grade  through  high  school.  Evaluation  of  these  programs 
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should  yield  information  of  value  to  all  levels  of  education.  The  pro- 
grams have  involved  administrators,  teachers,  community  agencies  and 
parents.  The  assessment  of  the  contribution  of  each  of  these  groups  to 
the  success  of  these  projects  could  serve  as  a guide  for  the  future  use 
of  outside  sources  and  of  school  administrators. 

The  Detroit  Great  Cities  School  Improvement  Program 
The  Great  Cities  School  Improvement  Project  was  organized  by 
superintendents  and  board  members  of  14  large  city  school  systems  in 
Atlantic  City  in  1957.  They  hoped  to  find  ways  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  disadvantaged  youth.  The  Detroit  Great  Cities 
Project  approached  its  task  from  a many-pronged  level. The  first 
part  is  concerned  with  teacher  orientation  and  training,  the  second 
part  with  improving  the  use  of  instructional  equipment  and  materials  and 
the  development  of  educational  materials  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged child,  the  third  with  the  "modification  of  organizational 
patterns  within  the  school  for  more  flexible  and  efficient  programming 
to  meet  individual  needs, "204  ievel  four  with  additional  school  personnel, 
and  level  five  with  public  and  private  agency  involvement  and  the  develop- 
ment of  school -home -community  reinforcement  activities. 
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The  Detroit  project  involves  420  school  persons  and  10,400  children. 
Some  of  the  practices  instituted  as  a part  of  this  project  are  as  follows: 

1.  Under  Part  I efforts  are  made  to  "modify  the  perceptions 
of  the  teachers  of  culturally  deprived  children  as  their 
perception  relates  to  these  children,  their  community,  and 
their  curriculum. This  is  being  accomplished  through 
workshops  and  in-service  training  programs. 

2.  Under  Part  II  adaptation  of  existing  instructional 
materials  is  being  done  by  groups  of  teachers,  and  where 
suitable  material  is  non-existent,  new  materials  are  being 
created.  The  most  outstanding  of  the  new  materials  develop- 
ed is  the  Detroit  primer  for  children  from  deprived  areas. 

3.  Under  Part  III,  the  organizational  and  curricular  modifica- 
tions include  team  teaching,  non-graded  primary  units, 
block  time  programming  at  the  junior  high  school,  and 
increased  field  and  camping  trips. 

4.  Under  Part  IV  each  project  school  has  one  coaching  teacher 
to  assist  with  language  arts  and  arithmetic  and  remedial 
instruction.  Each  school  has  a visiting  teacher  and  one  or 
two  social  workers  to  assist  in  school,  family,  and  community 
relations  and  activities.  All  project  schools  have  extra 
clerical  assistants  to  handle  the  clerical  details  of  the  project. 

5.  Under  Part  V,  the  project  schools  have  used  37  high  school 
and  approximately  75  college  students  as  assistants  in 
classes  and  clubs.  The  schools  have  made  cooperative  use 
of  public  library  facilities,  park  and  recreational  facili- 
ties and  programs  of  the  YWCA  and  YMCA,  and  public  health 
clinics  and  personnel. 

The  activities  reported  here  represent  the  first  phase  of  the  Detroit 
project.  The  next  phase  is  being  planned  to  deal  more  directly  with 
curricular  and  instructional  changes. 

This  program  was  designed  to  induce  behavioral  changes  by  a 
global  approach.  It  involved  in  a broad  fashion  all  of  the  influences 
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which  affect  the  child.  Only  in  the  area  of  language  arts  was  there  depth 
to  the  program.  One  reason  for  this  depth  was  that  language  deficiences 
were  obvious  and  that  improvements  in  language  were  equally  as  obvious 
as  the  language  deficiences. 

St.  Louis  Public  Schools  Banneker  District^*^ 

The  Banneker  District  schools  of  St.  Louis  are  predominantly 
Negro  with  predominantly  Negro  staffs.  In  1958,  the  director  of 
elementary  education  of  the  district  became  concerned  about  the  low  level 
of  the  reading,  language,  and  arithmetic  achievement  shown  by  the  children 
in  the  district  as  compared  with  children  in  other  districts.  A comparative 
study  of  the  achievement  of  the  children  was  presented  to  the  teachers 
and  parents.  Teachers  were  asked  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  parents 
through  home  visitations,  and  parents  were  asked  to  cooperate  by  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  students  to  study  at  home. 

The  instructional  program  was  reinforced  by  activities  designed  to 
place  emphasis  on  scholarship.  Field  trips  were  planned  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  students  to  see  Negroes  in  significant  jobs  and, 
thus,  raise  their  level  of  aspiration.  Teachers  were  encouraged  to  set 
high  standards  for  their  pupils  and  to  help  them  develop  self-confidence. 

These  efforts  reinforced  by  a simmer  of  remedial  instruction  in 
reading  and  spelling  raised  the  median  scores  in  reading,  language,  and 
arithmetic  by  one  or  more  points.  The  success  of  the  Banneker  District 
schools  has  received  much  attention,  but  the  causal  factors  which  account 
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for  this  success  are  difficult  to  assess.  The  results  obtained  may  be 
just  a Hawthorne  Effect,  or  they  may  be  due  to  changes  in  parental 
attitude,  changes  in  students  self-concepts,  or  changes  in  the  school 
climate,  or  to  all  of  these. 

College  Programs  for  the  Educationally  Disadvantaged 
Recognition  of  the  effects  of  educational  deprivation  upon  potential 
college  students  has  lagged  behind  that  of  the  lower  educational  levels. 
This  lag  may  be  due  primarily  to  the  admission  policies  of  most  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  The  educationally  deprived  student  is  never 
admitted;  therefore,  such  a student  does  not  present  a threat  to  the 
traditional  standards.  But  the  increasing  number  of  community  junior 
colleges  with  their  open-door  policy  and  the  impact  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  have  directed  attention  to  the  large  number  of  students  who 
are  seeking  higher  education  but  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  admission 
standards  of  the  traditional  college. 

These  students  represent,  in  many  cases,  first  generation  high 
school  graduates  and,  in  other  cases,  Negroes  who  seek  entrance  to  here- 
to-fore  segregated  colleges.  Many  of  these  students  are  products  of  a 
depriving  socio-economic  environment  and  of  inadequate  high  schools  with 
limited  educational  experiences  and  facilities.  Meister,  Fauber,  and 
Silverman  pointed  out: 

Many  students  barred  from  college  for  poor  high 
school  achievement  or  low  admission  test  scores  have 
been  the  victims  of  disabling  socio-educational  factors 
or  of  cultural  disadvantages.  These  rejected  applicants 
suffer  a second  penalty  of  handicapped  learning,  thwarted 
ambition,  or  stifled  talents  as  a result  of  educational 
mismanagement . 
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In  our  high  schools,  we  try  to  stir  the  aspirations 
of  young  people  to  a socially  approved  effort  for  personal 
betterment  through  higher  education.  But  the  hopes  of  the 
culturally  deprived  are  cruelly  shattered  by  non-admission 
to  college,  conditioned  by  factors  related  to  society's 
previous  lack  of  provision  for  their  proper  educational 
care,  growth  and  development. 

If  the  community  junior  college  accepts  its  role  as  an  extension 
of  the  democratization  of  educational  opportunities,  it  has  to  recognize 
and  meet  the  challenge  that  educationally  deprived  students  present. 
Tillery  has  pointed  out  that  the  emerging  junior  college  image  is  shaped 
by  promises  to  achieve,  seven  basic  functions.  Among  these  are  the 
following: 


1.  Students  are  helped  to  make  educational,  vocational, 
and  personal  choices  through  associations  with  skilled 
and  committed  teachers  and  counselors. 

2.  Students  who  lack  basic  academic  skills  consistent  with 
their  potential  for  college  achievement  have  new 
opportunities  to  'repair'  these  deficiencies . 

Though  very  few  community  junior  colleges  have  developed  programs 
for  such  students,  the  Bronx  Community  College  with  its  Pre-College 
Enrichment  Studies  Program  has. 

The  Bronx  Community  College  organized  its  Pre-College  Enrichment 
Studies  Program  in  1959,  under  a grant  by  the  Ford  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education.  The  purpose  of  the  program  was  "to  determine 
what  effects  additional  special  preparation  for  college  admission  would 
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have,  and  to  what  extent  inadequacies  of  previous  social,  economic,  educa- 
tional, or  cultural  deprivation  could  be  overcome . "^9  pr0gram  began 

in  February  of  1961.  The  following  semester's  program  had  12  students 
studying  English  for  only  one  night  a week. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  based  upon  the  appraisal  of  the  staff 
and  of  the  students  involved.  Some  of  them  are  as  follows: 

1.  College  rejectees  can,  with  special  treatment  and 
appropriate  programs,  profit  from  higher  education. 

2.  About  65  per  cent  of  the  students  continued  their 
higher  education;  many  of  the  remaining  35  per  cent 
continued  preparatory  studies. 

3.  The  special  instruction  and  guidance  provided  by  the 
program  assisted  students  to  jump  educational  gaps 
in  a short  period  of  time  (five  months).  Thirty  per 
cent  of  the  group,  below  the  33rd  percentile  in 
verbal  SCAT  scores,  moved  up  to  the  middle  third; 

33  per  cent  in  the  middle  third  moved  to  the  top 
third  in  verbal  ability. 

4.  Increased  motivation  and  the  development  of  realistic 
educational  aspirations  were  observed.  The  students 
developed  a more  objective  View  of  their  capabilities. 

5.  The  students'  previous  experiences  with  deprivation, 
language  handicaps,  poor  guidance,  and  inadequate 
stimulation  of  academic  interest  limited  their  educa- 
tional achievement  and  blurred  the  accurate  measure 
of  their  potential. 

6.  A strong  guidance  program  and  a "speeded-down"  curricu- 
lum can  promote  academic  progress  in  higher  education 
for  the  disadvantaged  students.^® 
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This  program  points  out  that  behavioral  changes  in  academic  achieve- 
ment can  be  accomplished  at  the  college  level.  It  further  points  out  that 
the  effects  of  deprivation  do  not  leave  unerasable  scars.  Changes  in  ed- 
ucational attainment  can  be  accomplished  with  new  and  dynamic  curriculums 
and  methods  of  instruction.  When  enriched  academic  opportunities  are 
extended,  using  the  finest  practices  of  quality  education  specially 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  these  students,  achievement  is  perceptibly 
above  what  the  measure  of  potential  indicates.  Therefore,  the  traditional 
measures  for  academic  potential  are  not  effective  in  predicting  the 
abilities  of  these  students. 

Following  this  program,  the  Bronx  College  developed  in  the 
summer  of  1964  a College  Discovery  Program  which  is  expected  to  operate 
for  five  years.  This  program  initially  involved  120  disadvantaged 
high  school  graduates  whose  high  school  averages  ranged  from  63  to  89, 
and  whose  I.Q's  ranged  from  19  to  135.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
was  to  "provide  the  opportunity  of  a college  education  for  those  young 
people  who  might  not  otherwise  have  been  admitted  to  a college . ^ 

The  program  consisted  of  special  counseling  services,  special  tutoring 
services,  and  special  conferences  for  the  students'  parents. 

The  first  year's  evaluation  revealed  that  the  students  needed 
continuous  counseling,  limited  class  loads,  greater  emphasis  on  study 
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skills,  tutoring  services,  financial  assistance  and  continued  coopera- 
tion with  the  faculty,  students,  and  their  families.  The  program  planners 
felt  that  this  program  demonstrated  what  higher  education,  and  especially 
the  community  college,  could  do  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
student. 

The  Bronx  program,  as  in  the  case  of  some  programs  on  the  lower 
levels,  began  with  courses  of  study  in  which  the  students  could  have 
some  degree  of  success.  The  program  then  slowly  moved  the  students  to 
more  difficult  areas.  Two  important  features  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  program;  one  was  the  organization  of  experiences  which  the  stu- 
dent could  identify  as  helpful  with  regular  college  courses,  and  the 
other  was  that  each  student  was  encouraged  to  take  at  least  one  regular 
college  course.  The  value  of  these  features  was  attested  by  the  success 
of  a latter  group  of  students  admitted  to  the  day  program. 

A survey  of  the  literature  reveals  that  junior  college  programs 
for  the  educationally  disadvantaged  student  are  primarily  piecemeal 
programs.  That  is,  most  junior  colleges  have  remedial  programs  or 
non-credit  programs  designed  for  students  scoring  below  a certain 
minimum  on  selected  tests.  A study  of  64  California  junior  colleges 
by  Brooks  and  Brooks  in  1962  showed  that  43.5  per  cent  of  the  colleges 
had  a special  program  for  students  with  achievement  problems.  Achieve- 
ment problems  were  determined  by  scores  on  standardized  tests  (25  per 
cent  used  SCAT  and  17.9  per  cent  used  ACE).  The  types  of  programs  were 
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primarily  vocational  (27.3  per  cent),  English,  arithmetic,  and  reading 
programs  (22.8  per  cent),  and  English  and  arithmetic  programs  (13.7  per 
cent.212 

The  Junior  College  Journal  reports  programs  such  as  reading  pro- 

n i q o *|  / 

grams  for  deficient  students,  programs  for  increasing  writing  skills, 
and,  in  some  cases,  terminal  general  education  programs.21-*  The  latter 
programs  are  designed  to  increase  the  verbal  and  quantitative  skills 
of  the  educationally  disadvantaged  student  and  to  enrich  his  life. 

Such  students  are  expected  to  terminate  their  education  at  the  end  of 
the  program  with  no  vocational  or  job-oriented  skill  but  with  those 
educational  "tools"  which  will  make  him  a better  person. 

Some  Other  Community  College  Programs 
Except  for  the  Bronx  Community  College  experiment,  most  other 
community  junior  colleges  have  not  approached  the  real  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  student  in  terms  of  planning  a curriculum  which  will 
assist  him  to  achieve  his  goals.  It  must  be  pointed  out  here  that 
many  of  the  programs  initiated  by  community  junior  colleges  have  not 
yet  appeared  in  the  literature.  The  Basic  Studies  Program  of  Miami- 
Dade  Junior  College  was  developed  primarily  as  remediation  for  those 
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students  who,  "on  the  basis  of  defined  criteria,  appear  to  have  demon- 
strated an  insufficient  level  of  preparation  and/or  potential  in  those 
types  of  ability  judged  essential  to  succeed  in  any  college  credit 
program. "21^ 

The  program  includes  courses  in  mathematics,  reading,  writing 
and  planning.  The  first  three  courses  are  similar  to  most  remedial 
courses,  but  because  the  Planning  Course  focuses  upon  the  individual 
it  is  unique.  The  primary  objective  is  to  assist  each  student  with 
the  "process  of  realistic,  objective,  and  meaningful  self  evaluation 
to  the  end  that  he  may  determine,  initially,  whether  for  him  the 
problem  is  one  of  inadequate  preparation  in  basic  skills  areas,  a lack 
of  sufficient  amount  of  the  types  of  abilities  necessary  to  do  college 
level  work,  or  perhaps  a combination  of  these  two."217 

Students  who  succeed  in  the  content  of  the  Guided  Studies  Courses 
are  asked  to  make  decisions  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  to  determine 
whether  they  wish  to  enter  the  regular  college  level  program  and  plan 
a program  toward  their  chosen  goals.  Students  who  do  not  succeed  are 
asked  to  make  plans  for  their  chosen  goals  in  terms  of  their  assessment 
of  their  potentialities.  In  the  latter  case,  the  goal  may  be  a vocational 
program,  immediate  employment,  or  the  Armed  Services.  . 


216.  Frank  R.  Branea,  Thomas  W.  Jefferson,  and  Erwin  D.  Stasek, 
Basic  Educational  Planning  of  the  Basic  Studies  Program  (Miami,  Florida: 
Dade  County  Junior  College,  1962),  p.  i.  (Mimeographed) 


217.  Ibid.,  p.  i. 
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This  college  seems  to  have  taken  a realistic  step  toward  compensa- 
tory education,  for  it  has  recognized  the  importance  of  self-motivation. 

The  Directed  Studies  Program  of  St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  is 
a pilot  program  planned  for  students  who  have  ability  but  who  have  a 
weak  academic  background  in  one  or  more  of  the  basic  skills.  The  program 
consists  of  a communication  laboratory  which  is  designed  for  students  whose 
academic  weaknesses  are  of  a general  nature,  and  two  additional  courses. 
Contemporary  English  and  Fundamental  Mathematics,  which  propose  to 
strengthen  the  students'  background  in  the  areas  of  English  and  mathe- 
matics. The  planners  of  this  program  have  stated  that  participation 
in  the  Directed  Studies  Program  would  enable  the  student,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  counselor,  to  decide  whether  he  should  seriously 

consider  preparing  for  a vocation  which  would  not  require  a college 

, 218 
degree . 

Students  may  enter  the  program  after  being  advised  by  the 
counselors,  or  after  being  referred  by  the  teachers.  A student  may  take 
one  or  all  of  the  courses  offered  and  can  remain  in  them  until  he  is 
ready  to  move  on  to  a higher  level  or  until  he  drops  out  of  school. 

The  underlying  assumption  of  this  program  is  that  a student  must 
exhibit  some  identifiable  potential  for  doing  "college  level"  work.  The 
program  planners  unfortunately  ignored  the  role  of  educational  deprivation 
in  masking  potential.  In  fact,  the  emphasis  is  not  upon  providing 


218.  Report  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Directed  Studies  Program  to  the 
Curriculum  and  Instruction  Committee  of  St.  Petersburg  Junior  College, 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida  (December,  1965).  (Mimeographed) 
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compensatory  education  but  upon  assisting  the  student  who  has  ability 
but  needs  help  in  certain  academic  areas.  There  are  no  provisions 
for  developing  high  achievement  motivation,  a positive  self-concept, 
or  a supporting  value  system. 


Evaluation 

Except  for  a few  programs  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels, 
most  programs  for  students  achieving  at  a low  level  emphasized  successful 
completion  of  certain  courses  without  any  regard  for  the  student  as  a 
person  and  without  provisions  for  providing  a basis  for  continued  aca- 
demic mobility.  The  setting  of  realistic  goals,  the  assessment  of  one's 
ability  in  terms  of  these  goals,  and  a planned  program  of  academic 
progression  toward  these  goals  are  missing  from  the  stated  objectives 
of  most  programs.  Emphasis  on  short  range,  measurable  academic  pro- 
gress appears  to  have  blinded  program  planners  to  changes  in  the 
individual  which  could  make  academic  progress  self-motivating . Under- 
girding the  weaknesses  of  students  with  academic  crutches  gives  little 
assurance  that  such  help  will  sustain  the  student  when  a higher  level  of 
difficulty  in  subject  matter  or  a more  complexed  socio-economic  situation 

is  presented.  The  programs  appear  to  be  a treatment  of  symptoms  rather 

/ 

than  of  causes . 

Carl  Bereiter  cautioned  in  evaluating  an  educational  program, 

"to  look  not  only  at  the  rate  of  progress  but  at  its  content  and  to  ask 
whether  five  minutes  devoted  to  one  kind  of  learning  might  not  better 
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have  been  devoted  to  some  other  kind. 19  it  seems  that  few  of  these 
programs  have  been  predicated  upon  the  learning  styles  of  disadvantaged 
students  and  the  means  of  changing  them.  It  seems,  also,  that  there 
should  have  been  concentration  upon  those  specific  behaviors  that  are 
related  to  school  success  rather  than  upon  learning  situations  which 
may  yield  immediate  results.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  latter  approach 
has  no  value.  In  providing  compensatory  educational  programs  for  disad- 
vantaged students,  a more  effective  curriculum  can  be  produced  if  the 
results  of  studies  of  learning  by  the  behavioral  scientists  are  used 
as  a basis  and  then  translated  into  experiences  which  yield  measurable, 
immediate  results.  Using  this  approach,  a program  would  not  only  provide 
needed  skills  and  content  but  should  also  provide  needed  changes  in  the 
ways  in  which  an  individual  approaches  a learning  task,  whether  that 
task  is  presented  by  the  school  or  by  a life  situation. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  these  programs  has  been  the  involvement 
of  the  administration  in  schools  where  the  programs  have  taken  place.  It 
is  evidenced  in  all  reports  that  the  necessary  administrative  changes  and 
assistance  have  been  attained.  Principals,  superintendents,  supervisors, 
and  boards  of  education  have  allowed  or  provided  changes  in  scheduling, 
budgeting,  and  molding  the  curriculum  to  fit  the  needs  of  these  programs. 
Administrative  concern  and  support  have  been  one  of  the  major  factors  in 
the  success  of  all  of  these  experiments. 


219.  Carl  Bereiter,  "Academic  Instruction  and  Pre-School  Children," 
Language  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged.  Report  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  (Champaign,  Illinois:  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  1965),  p.  198. 
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Another  feature  which  has  been  a crucial  element  in  the  success 
achieved  has  been  the  emphasis  upon  training  teachers.  The  recognition 
that  middle-class  teachers  have  difficulty  in  relating  to  the  lower- 
class  child  has  made  it  necessary  to  school  teachers  in  the  ways  of 
lower-class  children.  Special  classes  for  teaching  teachers  about  the 
life  of  the  lower-class  has  been  a feature  of  many  of  these  programs. 

All  the  reports  summarized  here,  like  many  other  reports  of 
programs  for  disadvantaged  students,  point  out  the  need  for  basic 
theoretical  designs  for  curriculum  for  disadvantaged  students.  There 
is  a need  to  connect  causal  factors  to  compensatory  efforts  in  order 
to  determine  the  effects  of  compensatory  education  on  the  eradication 
of  the  effects  of  the  causal  factors.  Most  of  these  reports  point  out 
some  techniques  which  have  been  used  to  raise  the  achievement  level  of 
disadvantaged  students,  but  very  few  show  why  these  techniques  work. 

Most  report  that  new  techniques  and  special  programs  should  be  designed, 
but  very  few  point  out  the  basic  postulates  to  be  used  in  designing  programs, 
and  even  fewer  report  why  these  criteria  should  work. 

An  analysis  of  these  programs  points  toward  the  possibilities  of 
developing  future  programs  which  would  utilize  the  immediate  academic 
achievement  approach  based  upon  the  findings  of  the  behavioral  sciences. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  CURRICULUM  DESIGN 


In  the  foregoing  chapters  the  author  has  synthesized  and  conceptu- 
alized the  demands  of  a changing  technological  society  upon  the  school 
and  upon  the  learner.  A background  for  interpreting  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  student  in  terms  of  his  learning  disabilities  has  been 
presented.  In  order  to  provide  a frame  of  reference  for  making  the 
postulates  for  curriculum  development  which  are  to  follow,  the  factors 
associated  with  these  learning  problems  and  the  effect  of  these  factors 
on  the  learner  and  the  learning  situation  have  been  described. 

In  Chapter  IV  some  curriculum  programs  were  described  as 
examples  of  the  various  types  of  programs  which  have  been  organized  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  disadvantaged  students.  Most  of  these 
programs  focused  upon  short  range  goals  whose  success  was  measured  in 
terms  of  rate  of  progress. 

The  focus  of  this  study  is  upon  the  individual  in  a sub-system 
of  our  general  society.  The  linkage  of  the  individual  to  the  environment 
is  found  in  Gordon's  position  that  the  individual  is  an  information-pro- 
cessing, organizing,  open  energy  system,  in  constant  transaction  with  his 
environment  and  that  each  individual  creates  and  is  a creation  of  this 
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transactional  experience.  This  sub-system  approach  furnishes  the  basis 
for  the  explanation  of  educational  deprivation  as  a product  of  a depressed 
environment . 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  disadvantaged  youth  is  seen  as  a 
product  of  a depriving  home  and  community  environment  coupled  with  a 
non-accepting  school  situation.  A depressed  home  and  community  environ- 
ment is  characterized  by  a lack  of  interaction  with  those  experiences  and 
forces  which  contribute  to  the  development  of  a positive  self-concept, 
general  social  values,  high  achievement  motivation,  and  a high  level  of 
conceptualization. 

Some  of  the  experiences  and  forces  lacking  in  the  environment  of 
the  disadvantaged  youth  are:  (1)  limited  degree  of  verbalization  in 

the  language  of  the  general  society,  (2)  situations  which  call  for 
abstract  categorization,  (3)  adequate  adult  models,  (4)  knowledge  of 
and  acquaintance  with  the  values  of  the  general  society,  (5)  facilitating 
mobile  referent  groups,  and  (6)  stablized,  accepting  home,  school  and 
community  atmosphere.  Therefore,  in  order  for  the  school  to  compensate 
for  these  inadequacies,  it  should  select  those  elements  in  the  total 
situation  which  fall  into  the  province  of  the  school  and  should  provide 
those  experiences  which  will  compensate,  alleviate,  or  counteract  the 
initial  experiences  of  the  student. 


220.  Ira  J.  Gordon,  "Children's  Learning  and  Development,"  Learning 
and  Mental  Health  in  the  School,  ed.  Walter  B.  Waltjen  and  Robert  R.  Leeper 
(Washington,  D.C:  Association  For  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development, 

1966),  p.  69. 
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This  can  be  achieved  if  the  school  constructs  its  curriculum  upon 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  disadvantaged  youth  and  his  many  disabilities. 
In  view  of  this  the  following  postulates  are  proposed  as  a curriculum 
design  for  disadvantaged  youth  at  the  community  junior  college: 

Postulate  1 - If  the  student  is  provided  opportunities  to  understand 
himself,  his  environment,  and  the  method  by  which  the  interaction  of 
the  two  has  produced  the  person  he  regards  as  himself,  then  he  will 
more  objectively  evaluate  those  behaviors  he  selects  from  his  envi- 
ronment. 

Postulate  1-A  - If  this  understanding  of  self  and  the  world  is  achieved, 
then  the  student  will  see  his  life  in  his  sub-system  as  a phenomenon  of 
the  total  social  system,  thereby  making  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  reject 
it  but  to  learn  to  manipulate  it.  For  Gordon  has  succinctly  stated, 

"In  order  to  master  the  environment,  to  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
events  which  surround  and  impinge  upon  him,  the  child  thus  engages  in 
behavior  that  leads  to  concept  attainment.  These  concepts,  or  network 
of  inferences  about  how  to  deal  with  one's  self  and  the  world,  increase 
his  scope  and  ability."221  Therefore,  in  a curriculum  designed  for 
disadvantaged  community  junior  college  students,  provisions  should  be 
made  for  learning  the  techniques  for  manipulating  one's  environment  in 
order  to  facilitate  concept  attainment. 


221.  Gordon,  0£.  Cit . , p,  69, 
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Content  Prescriptions 

The  curriculum  should  include  studies  in  the  following  areas: 

A.  Human  Development  - Emphasis  in  this  area  should  be  placed 
upon  an  understanding  of  how  the  individual  grows  and  upon 
both  biological  and  social  forces  which  shape  this  growth. 

The  student  should  learn  how  and  why  differences  in  individuals 
occur  and  how  these  differences  influence  development. 

B.  Community  Life  - Emphasis  in  this  area  should  be  placed 
upon  the  growth  and  development  of  our  culture  and  upon  the 
influence  of  culture  upon  the  development  of  group-ways. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  ways  in  which  the 
individual  and  the  culture  interact,  to  the  influence  they 
have  on  each  other,  and  to  the  method  by  which  changes  in 
one  influence  changes  in  the  other. 

The  student  should  be  provided  opportunities  to  see  how 
cultures  and  sub-cultures  differ  from  the  general  social 
system.  He  should  learn  how  the  culture  facilitates  social 
movement.  He  should  learn  the  requisites  for  personal 
mobility  and  the  way  to  manipulate  personal  and  social 
change. 

C.  Personal  Planning  and  Vocational  Opportunities  - Studies  in 
this  area  should  provide  the  student  with  a framework  for 
assessing  his  own  potentialities.  He  should  learn  how  to 
overcome  his  personal  disabilities  and  how  to  strengthen 
his  assets.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to  personal  planning 
and  to  the  development  of  goals.  In  connection  with  this, 
he  should  be  taught  how  to  defer  gratification  as  he  works 
toward  accessible  goals. 

The  student  should  learn  about  employment  possibilities  and 
requirements.  He  should  learn  how  to  select  employment  goals 
in  terms  of  his  own  capabilities,  and  he  should  be  guided  in 
making  plans  for  his  employment  choice.  He  should  develop  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements  and  future  possibilities 
of  his  job  choice,  and  he  should  know  how  he  would  like  to  fit 
into  the  on-going  job  situation. 


Instructional  Prescriptions 

A.  The  school  should  so  structure  the  learning  situations  that 
the  student  will  develop  self-control  and  self-initiative 
as  a result  of  understanding  himself  and  his  world. 

B.  The  learning  tasks  should  involve  evaluating  one's  self,  one's 
sub-culture,  and  one-'s  plans  for  the  future.  Such  evaluating 
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would  encourage  the  acquisition  of  objective  data,  the  assess- 
ment of  personal  meaning,  and  the  formulation  of  relevant  plans 
for  behavioral  change  by  the  individual. 

C.  Emphasis  upon  the  student  acquiring  understanding  of  himself 
and  his  environment  makes  it  imperative  that  the  school  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  student  to  collect  data,  to  observe 
human  activity,  to  conduct  experiments,  and  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions. Such  procedures,  with  the  help  of  the  teacher, 
should  lead  the  students  toward  more  successes  than  failures, 
thereby  enhancing  his  self-confidence  and  promoting  self- 
initiative. 

Postulate  2 - If  the  student  is  provided  an  understanding  of  both 
the  general  society  and  its  sub-systems,  such  as  social  class,  caste, 
ethnic  groups  in  terms  of  the  language,  values,  attitudes,  and  levels 
of  expectation--he  will  develop  there  a picture  of  the  constellation 
of  elements  which  make  the  individual  acceptable  to  and  effective 
in  the  general  society.  The  student  should  have  opportunities  to 
know  and  observe  models  of  successful  individuals.  He  should  be  able 
to  observe  the  best  examples  the  general  society  has  to  offer  in  the  area 
of  language,  value  and  personal  development.  Studies  by  Bandura  and 
Walters  have  shown  that  the  internalization  of  a behavior  pattern  can  be 
achieved  through  imitation  of  what  one  sees  in  others.  This  process  can 
be  assured  if  the  person  or  persons  to  be  imitated  are  highly  regarded 
and  if  imitation  of  such  persons  is  rewarded. ^22 

Ideals  and  idols  are  acquired  from  knowledge  of  and  acquaintance 
with  representations  with  which  the  student  can  identify.  This  position 
is  like  that  of  Combs,  wherein  he  states  that  the  truly  adequate  person  can 


222.  Albert  Bandura  and  Richard  H.  Walters,  Adolescent  Aggression 
(New  Yorks  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1959),  p.  257. 
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identify  with  others,  is  open  to  experience  and  acceptance,  and  has  a 
rich  available  perceptual  field. To  fashion  such  behavior,  the  student 
should  have  many  and  varied  experiences  with  the  means  by  which  a culture 
expresses  its  ideals. 


Content  Prescriptions 

The  curriculum,  then,  should  offer  studies  in  the  following  areas: 

A.  The  Humanities  - Such  studies  should  provide  an  avenue 

for  the  student  to  meet  and  interact  with  the  various  methods 
man  has  used  to  express  his  feelings,  values,  ideals  and 
knowledge  of  world  and  of  men.  The  student  should  become 
acquainted  with  and  develop  an  understanding  of  the  methods 
and  techniques  men  have  used  to  solve  the  universal  problems 
arising  from  living  together.  How  men  have  ordered  their 
conduct  toward  each  other,  how  they  have  continued  their 
search  of  truth  and  beauty,  and  how  the  basic  ideas  upon 
which  ethical  conduct  and  aesthetic  appreciation  are  developed, 
are  important  concerns  of  the  student.  These  studies  should 
give  the  students  some  experiences  as  active  and  passive 
participants  as  they  learn  about  various  areas  of  the 
humanities.  Active  means,  in  this  context,  that  the  students 
should  express  themselves  through  art,  music,  drama,  writing, 
and  dancing,  as  well  as  through  verbal  media.  Passive  means 
that  the  student  observes,  reads,  and  evaluates  in  the 
traditional  mode  of  involvement.  These  terms  are  delineated 
here  because  it  is  necessary  that  the  disadvantaged  student 
have  many  opportunities  to  become  physically,  as  well  as  con- 
ceptually, involved  in  the  learning  task.  Caution  should  be 
used  in  structuring  these  learning  experiences,  for  too  often 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  glorification  of  the  past  rather  than 
upon  how  the  past  influences  today. 

It  is  important  that  stress  is  placed  upon  the  role  of  the 

r individual  and  upon  the  role  of  society  in  creating  the 

truly  effective  person.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to  individual 


223.  Arthur  W.  Combs,  "A  Perceptual  View  of  the  Adequate  Personality," 
Perceiving,  Behaving,  Becomings  A New  Focus  For  Education, 1962  Yearbook 
of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  (Washington, 
D.C.;  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  1962),  0.  51. 
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and  group  expressions.  Positive  action  toward  the  developing 
of  an  acceptable  value  system  should  result  from  these  studies, 
if  the  persons  directing  these  experiences  focus  attention  on 
valuing,  judging,  and  evaluating  as  the  student  pursues  his 
studies . 


Instructional  Prescriptions 

A.  The  learning  situation  should  make  explicit  the  ideals, 
values,  and  attitudes  of  men  as  they  have  developed  his- 
torically. The  student  should  examine  these  in  terms  of 
their  relevance  to  the  student's  own  developing  value  system. 

B.  Changes  and  stability  as  values  should  be  explicity^  taught. 

C.  It  should  be  recognized  by  the  entire  school  that  values 
which  are  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  in 
a democratic  society  should  be  taught. 

D.  The  learning  task  should  provide  opportunities  for  the 
student  to  explore  and  to  test  out  his  ideas  of  his  own 
relationship  to  his  fellowmen. 

E.  Opportunities  for  aesthetic  expression  should  be  provided. 

When  a student  shows  special  interest  or  talent  in  this  area, 
assistance  in  depth  should  be  provided. 

F.  The  learning  situation  should  involve  exemplars  of  the  best 
which  the  culture  offers  for  the  total  development  of  the  person. 

G.  The  school  should  create  an  atmosphere  of  acceptance,  thereby 
making  provisions  for  positive  reinforcement  and  positive 
anchorage . 

H.  The  school  should  provide  a climate  in  which  the  values  of  the 
disadvantaged  student  are  not  degraded  but  are  used  as  a means 
of  self-knowledge  in  the  teaching  of  new  values. 

Postulate  3 - If  the  student  is  given  opportunities  to  acquire  the 

necessary  skills,  understandings,  and  techniques  for  using  the  concrete 

and  abstract  symbols  of  our  society,  then  he  will  become  more  competent 

and  effective  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  the  objective  evaluation 

of  himself,  in  the  internalization  of  acceptable  values,  and  in  the  method 

of  making  valid  judgments  and  productive  choices. 
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Content  Prescriptions 

The  curriculum,  then,  should  make  provisions  for  studies  in  the 
following  areas: 

A.  Mathematics  - Emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  attainment  of 
concepts  and  to  the  development  of  those  skills  necessary  for 
effective  living  in  a technological  world. 

B.  Communication  - Attention  should  be  focused  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  competency  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening, 
and  observing.  In  these  areas  the  student  should  have  a 
variety  of  learning  situations  from  which  he  can  acquire 
depth  and  scope  at  increasing  levels  of  difficulty. 

C.  World  of  Man  - Attention  should  be  given  to  the  geo-political 
world  and  its  complex  changing  organization  both  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present.  The  relationship  of  the  physical  world 
to  our  technological  society  should  be  emphasized.  The  stu- 
dent should  learn  concepts,  relationships  and  the  role  of 
change.  Studies  in  these  areas  should  help  the  student  to 
develop  a frame  of  reference  for  making  judgment,  for  assess- 
ing his  role,  and  for  determining  goals. 

D.  Science  - The  student  should  learn  the  roles  of  the  broad 
areas  of  the  sciences  in  modern  life.  They  should  develop 
a general  knowledge  of  their  structure  and  their  methods. 

Each  student  should  have  an  opportunity  to  explore  in  depth 
one  or  more  areas  which  has  special  meaning  to  him. 


Instructional  Prescriptions 

A.  The  learning  situation  should  focus  on  the  acquisition  of 
skills  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  manner  while  it 
is  recognized  that  the  disadvantaged  youth  will  need  more 
time. 

B.  The  learning  task  should  involve  the  use  of  a variety  of 
materials  of  varying  levels  of  difficulty. 

C.  The  school  should  utilize  that  part  of  the  language  of  the 
disadvantaged  student  which  could  serve  as  a means  of  bridging 
the  gap  between  the  language  of  the  lower-class  and  the  language 
of  the  school.  Movement  from  the  restricted  language  of  the 
sub-culture  of  the  disadvantaged  student  to  the  formal  language 
of  the  general  society  is  facilitated  when  the  student  is  not 
completely  stripped  of  his  own  language  in  the  school  setting. 

Postulate  4 - If  the  student  is  provided  opportunities  for  the  practice 


and  use  of  the  concepts,  skills  and  techniques  acquired  through  this 
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curriculum,  then  the  changes  which  have  occurred  will  become  internalized 
and  the  individual  will  become  self  initiating.  Opportunities  for  the  use 
of  this  new  behavior  pattern  should  be  provided  in  the  classroom,  in  out- 
side-of-school  activities,  and  in  any  situations  which  are  or  can  be  influ- 
enced by  the  school.  As  the  student  acquires  through  learning  and 
practice  more  knowledge,  more  skills,  and  more  capabilities,  his  choices, 
his  judgments,  his  acceptance  of  self  and  others  will  reflect  an  increasing 
degree  of  effectiveness  and  acceptance. 


Content  Prescriptions 

The  entire  curriculum  content  and  learning  tasks  of  the  school 
should  be  so  structured  that  the  outcomes  postulated  here  would  be  realized. 


Instructional  Prescriptions 

Since  the  above  postulate  summarizes  the  ultimate  outcomes  of  the 
proceeding  three,  the  instructional  prescriptions  listed  below  apply  to 
each  of  the  other  postulates  as  well. 

A.  The  need  of  cognitive  growth  by  disadvantaged  students  makes 
it  necessary  that  the  school  offer  a variety  of  means  of 
presentation  and  exploration  of  many  types  of  materials  which 
would  involve  concrete  and  abstract  conceptualization. 

B.  The  school  should  structure  the  learning  situations  so  that 
each  learning  task  begins  at  the  level  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  student  and  moves  toward  increasing  levels  of  difficulty. 
The  student  should  experience  some  degree  of  success  in  his 
learning,  yet  the  task  should  be  challenging  enough  to  raise 
his  level  of  adaptation. 

C.  Students  should  learn  to  develop  special  study  techniques,  to 
think  critically,  and  to  develop  an  attitude  of  inquiry. 

D.  The  content  or  subject  matter  of  the  school  should  be  presented 
in  such  a manner  that  the  disadvantaged  student  can  see  its 
relationship  to  his  needs  and  to  his  objectives. 
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E.  The  school  should  make  a conscious  effort  to  see  that  the 
disadvantaged  child  is  given  respect  and  dignity  as  a person. 

F.  The  school  should  plan  its  content,  scope,  and  sequence  in 
terms  of  the  learning  styles  of  the  students.  That  is,  each 
student  possesses  a learning  style  of  his  own  and  should  have 
attention  given  to  him  in  terms  of  his  own  capacity.  On 

the  other  hand,  the  learning  styles  of  students  exposed  to 
similar  experiences  are  enough  alike  so  that  some  learning 
tasks  can  be  performed  by  groups  of  students  while  others 
should  be  especially  structured  for  the  individual  student. 

G.  The  school,  as  the  change  agent,  should  create  a "powerful" 
environment  in  which  the  individual  feels  warm  and  accepted, 
where  new  skills  and  knowledge  have  personal  meaning,  and 
where  the  acceptance  of  change  by  the  individual  enhances 
his  position  in  the  total  situation. 

H.  The  school  should  enlist  the  aid  of  parents,  community  organiza 
tions  and  any  other  group  to  help  reinforce  the  activities  of 
the  school. 


Organization  for  Implementation 

This  design  for  the  disadvantaged  students  at  the  community  junior 
college  requires  revision  of  the  existing  curriculum  for  higher  education 
The  traditional  curriculum  cannot  be  altered  to  encompass  the  kinds  of 
learnings  this  curriculum  requires.  New  concepts  of  time,  credit,  grades 
scope  and  sequence  will  have  to  be  accepted  by  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  order  for  this  program  to  meet  with  acceptance  by  both  the 
student  and  his  parents.  Courses,  in  terms  of  subject  content,  should 
be  completed  by  students  at  their  own  rate  rather  than  by  semesters  or 
quarters.  Credit  in  terms  of  hours,  especially  for  transfer  from  the 
junior  college  to  the  senior  college,  should  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
content  covered  at  completion  rather  than  the  numbers  of  hours  of  meeting 
time.  Grades  as  such  should  have  no  value;  successful  completion  of  a 
course  should  be  the  proper  aim.  Scope  and  sequence  should  be  determined 
by  the  needs  of  the  student  with  due  regards  to  the  structure  and  method 
of  the  discipline.  It  seems  fairly  safe  to  say  that  if  credit,  time,  and 
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grades  are  recognized  as  suggested  here,  then  it  can  be  assumed  that 
scope  would  be  broadened  and  sequence  could  be  adjusted  to  move  the 
student  toward  a much  higher  level  of  attainment  than  is  presently 
required  by  regular  "college  level"  courses. 

Excellence,  as  it  is  presently  measured  by  traditional  liberal  arts 
courses,  would  then  be  based  upon  individual  attainment  in  any  area  of 
study  and  by  a pattern  of  behavior  which  would  exemplify  high  cognitive 
development,  a positive  self-concept,  and  an  acceptable  value  system. 

This  design  requires  retraining  of  teachers  both  in  the  teacher 
training  institutions  and  in  the  in-service  school  programs.  Teachers 
need  to  know  more  about  the  method  of  influencing  the  learning  styles, 
the  self-concept,  the  levels  of  aspiration,  and  the  values  of  students. 
They  need,  most  important  of  all,  to  know  more  about  the  disadvantaged 
child  and  his  sub-culture. 

This  design  also  requires  administrative  officers  who  are  con- 
cerned with  education  for  educable  students  and  who  "understand  people 
individually  and  as  functioning  members  of  dynamic  groups  whose 
potentiality  and  contributions  can  and  should  be  improved  through 
education."22^  They  should  be  flexible  and  amenable  to  change.  They 
should  be  so  conditioned  to  the  needs  of  children  that  tradition  will 
not  prohibit  innovations.  Their  commitment  to  the  curriculum  should 
enable  them  to  present  to  the  school's  public  new  ideas,  new  methods, 
and  new  programs  in  a manner  which  would  insure  their  acceptance. 


224.  Edgar  L.  Morphet,  Roe  L.  Johns  and  Theodore  L.  Reller,  Edu- 
cational Administration  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 

1959),  p.  v. 
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In  short  such  a program  of  change  calls  for  highly  competent 
administrators  who  believe  in  democracy,  in  the  potentialities  inherent 
in  people,  and  in  the  significance  of  the  educational  process. ^5 

This  design  necessitates  a vigorous  program  of  change  in  the 
concept  of  higher  education  by  students,  by  teachers,  by  administrators 
and  by  the  general  public. 

This  curriculum  design  has  attempted  to  avoid  the  errors  made  in 
the  curriculums  described  in  Chapter  Four.  First  of  all,  it  is  based 
upon  findings  of  the  behavioral  sciences  related  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  individual  in  transaction  with  his  environment. 

That  is,  this  design  proposes  behavioral  change  unlimited  by  age  or 
intelligence  quotient.  It  takes  into  consideration  the  process  of 
development  of  high  aspirations,  positive  self-concept,  conceptualization, 
and  values . 

Secondly,  this  design  has  accepted  the  position  of  Bloom  and  McClelland 
that  changes  in  individual  behavior  can  be  achieved  in  a "powerful"  environ- 
ment where  the  forces  acting  upon  and  being  interacted  with  by  the 
individual  facilitate  and  reinforce  the  new  behavior  pattern.  This  position 
recognizes  the  importance  of  creating  an  atmosphere  where  changes  in 
behavior  are  desirable  and  accepted;  however,  the  role  of  the  individual 
in  developing  personal  meaning  in  this  context  is  also  recognized.  Further, 
the  influence  of  the  student  as  he  acts  within  and  upon  the  school  environ- 
ment is  also  given  attention. 

Thirdly,  this  design  focuses  upon  more  than  one  or  two  areas  of 
development,  with  changes  in  the  total  behavior  pattern  of  the  individual 


225.  Ibid.,  p.  vi. 
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as  the  central  theme.  Most  of  the  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  call 
for  modifications  of  the  standard  curriculum  with  emphasis  on  remediation 
in  one  or  more  area.  The  major  emphasis  appears  to  be  upon  increasing 
reading  rate  or  upon  raising  the  measured  IQ  level.  Success  of  these 
programs  is  measured  in  terms  of  academic  progress  in  a subject,  or  high 
school  graduation,  or  college  attendance. 

It  is  recognized  that  academic  success  is  necessary  for  disadvan- 
taged students,  and  this  curriculum  design  makes  provisions  for  this 
success  in  terms  of  compensatory  education.  This  design  further  extends 
to  making  provisions  for  the  development  of  values,  a positive  self-concept 
and  realistic  goals.  This  type  of  development  sustains  academic  achieve- 
ment and  makes  the  individual  self-motivating.  These  long  range  outcomes 
are  less  obvious  and  often  difficult  to  measure,  but  they  are  the 
necessary  objectives  of  a program  for  the  disadvantaged  student  in  order 
to  motivate  him  when  he  is  no  longer  surrounded  by  the  school's  influence. 

Another  important  difference  is  the  means  of  evaluating  results. 
Instead  of  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  rate  of  acquisition  of  content 
material  or  some  special  skill,  emphasis  is  given  to  the  total  growth  of 
the  individual  in  the  learning  situation.  The  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  curriculum  cannot  be  judged  by  rate  of  progress  as 
measured  by  tests  alone;  it  requires,  in  addition,  the  measuring  of  the 
development  of  attitudes,  opinions,  self-feelings  and  values.  Observation 
of  students  by  teachers,  self-reports  and  questionnaires  are  desirable  in 
evaluating  this  curriculum.  These  measures  are  necessary  in  order  to  de- 
scribe the  qualitative  changes  in  students'  behaviors.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  measurements  would  have  to  take  place  over  a long  period  of  time,  and 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  many  of  these  measures  are  not  objective.  The 
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student's  behavior  in  various  group  situations  and  his  approach  to  his  in- 
individual personal  situations  are  subjected  to  many  influences;  therefore, 
subjective  measurements  are  fitting  in  such  cases. 

The  measurements  suggested  here  include  such  instruments  as  IQ 
tests,  achievement  tests  in  various  content  areas,  tests  of  critical 
thinking,  personality  tests,  self-reports,  behavioral  observations,  and 
attitude  and  opinion  questionnaires.  These  measurements  should  be  used 
as  diagnostic  instruments  to  assist  the  curriculum  planners  in  structuring 
the  learning  tasks  of  the  students.  Periodic  follow-up  procedures 
should  be  used  to  determine  whether  the  desired  behavioral  outcomes  are 
being  achieved  and  what  alterations  in  the  curriculum  are  suggested  by 
the  test  results.  Testing  or  measuring,  as  it  is  suggested  here,  should 
be  used  as  means  of  securing  information  for  developing  guidelines  for 
school  and  out-of-school  experiences.  It  should  be  used  to  help  develop 
a curriculum  suited  to  the  actual  learning  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
student.  Por  as  Deutsch  and  many  others  have  pointed  out,  the  present 
curriculum  is  geared  to  a mathematical  norm  of  child  development  and  to  our 
middle-class  value  system. ^26 

The  Design 

This  study  has  attempted  to  delineate  the  needs  of  a democratic 
society  undergoing  constant  change  as  a result  of  technological  advance- 
ments, increased  knowledge,  and  international  unrest.  It  has  emphasized 
the  role  of  education  in  such  a society  and  the  special  educational  needs 


226.  Martin  Deutsch,  Minority  Group  and  Class  Status  as  Related  to 
Social  and  Personality  Factors  in  Scholastic  Achievement  (Ithaca,  New  York: 
The  Society  for  Applied  Anthropology,  Monography  No.  2,  1960),  p.  28. 
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of  a significant  segment  of  that  society.  The  special  needs  of  this 
educational  disadvantaged  group  has  been  shown  to  require  a special  type 
of  educational  program.  Drawing  from  the  experiences  of  other  educational 
experiments  with  curriculums  for  disadvantaged  students  and  from  the  nature 
of  society,  the  nature  of  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  the  disadvantaged 
student,  postulates  for  the  development  of  an  adequate  curriculum  for  the 
community  junior  college  have  been  made.  On  the  basis  of  these  postulates 
the  following  design  is  proposed: 


Objectives 

1.  To  develop  critical  thinking. 

2.  To  develop  an  adequate  value  system. 

3.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  personal  potential. 

4.  To  develop  realistic  goals. 

5.  To  increase  facility  in  the  use  of  computational  skills. 

6.  To  raise  the  level  of  communication  skills. 

7.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  role  of  the  individual 
as  a change  agent. 

8.  To  understand  the  methods  and  techniques  of  the  search 
for  knowledge. 

9.  To  develop  a system  of  analysis  and  interpretation. 

10.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  esthetic  contribution 
to  human  existence. 

11.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
each  individual. 


Scope  and  Sequence 

The  content  material  used  should  be  organized  into  broad  areas  of 
knowledge.  Using  broad  areas  gives  the  planners  wide  latitude  to  develop 
interrelatedness  and  preserves  the  wholeness  of  the  field.  These  broad 
areas  are  the  social  sciences,  the  humanities,  mathematics,  and  biological 
and  physical  sciences. 

This  proposal  has  defined  content  prescription  to  be  selected  from 
each  area  of  knowledge.  It  is  desirable  for  the  planners  (teachers  and 
students)  to  review  the  broad  areas  and  limit  the  scope  in  terms  of  the 
needs,  abilities,  and  goals  of  the  students  to  be  taught.  The  teacher. 
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as  a specialist,  in  these  areas  is  in  a position  to  select  those  concepts, 
methods,  ideas,  facts,  or  skills  suitable  to  the  objectives. 

Student-teacher  and  teacher-teacher  planning  should  be  centered 
around  the  following  goals; 

1.  To  define  the  problems  to  be  considered  within  the  broad  areas. 

2.  To  designate  the  activities  to  be  used. 

3.  To  list  the  materials,  supplies,  and  other  resources  needed. 

4.  To  plan  the  supportive  clinics  (remedial  services). 

5.  To  plan  laboratory  experiences. 

6.  To  define  methods  and  techniques  to  be  used. 

7.  To  plan  for  diagnostic  and  evaluative  experiences. 

8.  To  select  concepts  and  methods  related  to  the  issues  to  be 
studied. 

9.  To  outline  scope  and  sequence  of  each  area  of  knowledge. 

10.  To  relate  all  of  the  above  to  the  postulates,  content 

prescriptions  and  instructional  prescriptions  as  previously 
outlined. 


Content  Organization 

Areas  of  Knowledge 
Humanities 
Social  Sciences 
Mathematics 
Physical  Sciences 
Biological  Sciences 

Special  Areas 

Seminars  (Integrative  experiences) 

Physical  Education  (Recreative  experiences) 
Electives  (Planned  or  unplanned) 


Laboratory  Experiences 
Reading  laboratory 
Writing  laboratory 
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Science  laboratories 
Art  laboratory 
Field  laboratories 

Supportive  Clinics 

Remedial  instruction  in  study  skills 
Remedial  instruction  in  English  skills  and  usage 
Remedial  instruction  in  computational  skills  and  usage 
It  should  be  noted  that  communications  and  physical  education  have 
not  been  listed  as  areas  to  be  studied  either  in  the  text  or  in  the 
outline  of  content.  Communications  is  conceived  of  as  a tool  and, 
therefore,  should  receive  attention  in  all  of  the  areas  and  should  be 
given  special  attention  in  the  related  laboratory  experiences  and  in  the 
supportive  clinics.  It  is  believed  that  the  communications  skill  develop 
personal  meaning  when  they  are  studied  in  connection  with  a definite  course 
rather  than  as  an  isolated  skills  course. 

Physical  education  activities  should  be  planned  as  a means  of 
developing  a special  competence  in  a chosen  recreational  activity.  Such 
planning  would  allow  the  student  to  choose  one  or  more  activity  of  special 
interest  to  him  and  to  develop  a sense  of  mastery. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  class  experiences,  this  curriculum  requires 
a reading  laboratory,  a writing  laboratory,  an  art  laboratory,  science 
laboratories  and  field  laboratories.  Field  laboratories  refer  to 
concerts,  tours,  dramatic  performances  and  other  off-campus  activities. 
Besides  the  assigned  use  of  the  laboratories,  students  should  use  the 
laboratories  for  independent,  individual  and  group  projects. 

Supportive  clinics  (remedial  instruction)  should  be  organized  to 
assist  students  when  they  need  help.  Attendance  to  clinic  sessions 
should  be  either  by  teacher  assignment  or  by  student  choice. 
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This  curriculum  design  has  included  seminars  and  electives.  The 
seminars  should  be  designed  as  integrative  experiences.  The  sessions 
should  provide  students  opportunities  to  do  personal  planning,  to  explore 

current  issues,  and  to  synthesize  their  experiences  in  the  regular  courses. 

* 

Electives  should  be  chosen  with  care.  Students  who  are  capable  of  taking 
electives  along  with  the  prescribed  curriculum  should  be  allowed  to  make 
such  choices  according  to  their  interests  or  goals. 

The  suggested  time  sequence  for  this  curriculum  to  be  completed 
may  be  extended  to  as  long  as  three  years  for  some  students,  while  others 
may  complete  it  in  less  than  the  suggested  two  years. 

Student  Selection 

All  students  whose  high  school  cumulative  averages  are  below  "C" 
and  whose  scores  on  the  Florida  Twelfth  Grade  Battery  and  on  the  SCAT 
are  below  a determined  minimum  for  college  success  should  be  assigned  to 
this  program.  Borderline  cases  should  be  assigned  to  the  program  upon 
recommendation  of  the  counseling  staff  or  at  the  request  of  the  student. 

For  diagnostic  purposes,  achievement  tests,  the  Minnesota  Multi- 
phasic  Personality  Inventory,  the  Kuder  Preference  Inventory,  tests  of 
critical  thinking,  vocational  aptitude,  and  a test  of  attitudes  and  values 
should  be  administered.  Further  information  on  the  student  should  be 
secured  from  a structured  self-report  and  from  an  original  composition. 

All  of  these  measures  have  been  included  in  this  design  in  order 
to  give  the  teacher  as  much  information  as  possible  on  these  students. 

This  information  should  help  the  teacher  in  planning  for  individual  and 
group  learning  experiences. 
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Organization  for  Instruction 

Teachers  should  be  selected  for  the  program  on  the  basis  of  interest, 
knowledge  of  subject  matter,  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  disadvantaged 
students,  and  ability  to  teach.  These  teachers  will  have  to  thoroughly 
understand  that  their  main  task  is  to  help  these  students  to  develop 
meanings.  They  will  have  to  use  the  skills  and  attitudes  which  the 
student  possesses  to  build  new  skills  and  new  attitudes  if  they  are  to 
help  these  students  to  acquire  feelings  of  personal  worth  and  adequacy. 
Content  will  have  to  be  considered  as  a vehicle  to  transport  students 
from  one  level  of  conceptualization  to  a higher  one.  This  does  not  mean 
lowering  of  "standards"  or  capitulation  to  the  deficiences  of  the  students. 
Since  learning  takes  place  in  terms  of  personal  meaning  to  the  learner, 
the  teacher  will  have  to  devise  new  techniques  of  initiating  the  learning 
process.  A variety  of  new  and  different  ways  of  presenting  content  and 
structuring  experiences  will  be  needed  to  facilitate  the  learning  situation. 

The  students  should  be  divided  into  groups  of  twenty  or  less  with 
one  teacher  assigned  to  each  group.  The  teachers  assigned  to  the  groups 
should  have  some  training  in  guidance,  for  they  would  be  responsible  for 
teaching,  counseling  and  coordinating  the  group's  seminar.  The  students 
would  remain  in  this  group  with  the  same  teacher  as  long  as  the  student 
was  in  the  program. 

The  courses  should  be  taught  by  teams  of  teachers  using  large  groups 
for  some  class  instruction  and  small  groups  for  other  types  of  class 
experiences . 

The  time  blocks  should  be  arranged  in  terms  of  the  instructional 
need.  Allowances  would  have  to  be  made  when  a field  laboratory  would 
involve  more  time  than  that  which  is  suggested.  The  entire  schedule  of 
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courses,  hours  and  laboratories  should  be  subject  to  change  in  order  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 


Evaluation 

The  evaluation  of  the  curriculum  content  should  follow  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  testing.  The  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
curriculum  should  be  measured  by  the  changes  in  attitudes,  self-concept, 
cognitive  style,  and  value  system  as  well  as  by  the  changes  in  the  aca- 
demic status  of  the  students.  The  observed  changes  in  the  behavior  of  the 
students  and  the  changes  that  these /Students  will  make  in  their  environ- 
ment will  be  the  most  significant  tests  of  the  value  of  this  program. 

Needed  Research 


In  order  to  develop  more  effective  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  in  order  to  focus  on  more  intrinsic  changes  in  the  behavior  of  these 
youth,  research  in  the  following  areas  is  suggested: 

1.  The  learning  styles  of  the  disadvantaged  student  need  more 
intensive  study  in  order  for  effective  means  of  developing 
abstract  conceptualization  to  be  determined.  Further  study 
is  needed  to  determine  what  kinds  of  experiences  provide 
the  stimulation  for  cognitive  growth. 

2.  There  is  need  for  study  of  the  process  of  internalization  of 
values.  There  also  appears  to  be  a great  need  for  study  of 
how  values  should  be  taught  and  how  changes  in  values  should 
be  accomplished. 

3.  The  techniques  for  developing  a positive  self-concept  need 
further  exploration.  Emphasis  on  the  changes  that  the 
individual  makes  in  the  process  of  acquiring  a positive  self- 
concept  and  the  steps  the  teacher  can  take  to  reinforce  this 
development  need  additional  study. 

4.  Research  is  needed  toward  the  development  of  theoretical  ex- 
plorations of  behavioral  change.  In  order  for  better  curric- 
ulum planning  for  disadvantaged  students  to  be  carried  out, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  basic  theory  to  build  upon. 
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5.  There  is  a need  for  study  of  the  type  of  teacher  training 
program  and  in-service  training  program  which  would  best 
fit  teachers  of  disadvantaged  children.  It  has  been  found 
that  these  teachers  need  to  know  more  about  the  value 
orientation  of  disadvantaged  children;  they  need  to  know  also, 
how  this  orientation  differs  from  the  teachers'  middle-class 
orientation;  they  need  to  have  more  reinforcement  of  their 
own  personal  value  and  worth  in  the  school  situation;  and, 
they  need  to  have  more  communication  with  each  other  and 
with  the  administrative  hierarchy. 

6.  There  need  to  be  experimental  studies  of  various  types  of 
administrative  organization  which  would  facilitate  innovations 
in  the  curriculum. 

7.  There  needs  to  be  more  information  on  the  nature  of  the 
leadership  process  necessary  for  administering  to  the 
schools  in  depressed  areas.  The  educational  leader  in 
this  setting  does  not  have  the  reinforcing  influences 
of  a middle-class  community  nor  the  corp  of  relatively 
stable  middle-class  teachers;  instead,  he  faces  an  often 
hostile  community  in  which  his  teachers  are  also  often 
disillusioned. 

8.  Research  is  needed  to  determine  the  specific  effects  of 
deprivation  on  the  affective  and  cognitive  development 
of  children.  When  this  has  been  done,  studies  of  the 
effect  of  various  types  of  school  programs  on  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  deprived  child  should  follow. 

There  is  great  need  for  research  which  yields  suggestions 
for  improving  curriculum  planning  and  teaching  methods  in 
relation  to  educationally  disadvantaged  youth. 

This  untested  curriculum  design  for  disadvantaged  students  in  the 
community  junior  college  is  proposed  as  a means  of  stimulating  interest 
and  initiating  further  study  in  this  area.  This  study  has  explored  a 
problem  of  immediate  concern  to  the  community  junior  college.  Practical 
solutions  are  being  sought  by  those  involved  in  curriculum  planning;  yet, 
the  theoretical  explorations  which  have  been  attempted  here  should  pro- 
vide a sound  basis  for  planning  solutions.  In  this  study  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  describe  what  is  and  to  postulate  what  should  be.  It  is  hoped 
that  when  the  hypotheses  given  here  are  tested  the  results  will  yield  much 
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needed  information  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  student  at  this  level.  Although  this  study  has  attempted 
to  draw  from  the  best  sources  available,  the  proof  of  its  value  will  be 
in  implementation  and  evaluation. 
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